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NEW ENGLAND LANDMARKS. 


The Poplars at Jackson, New Hampshire. 
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INVITATION. 


V 


panion building, and every opportunity is 


gladly given them to witness each stage in the | 


process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


a 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. | 


Meany years ago an artist named two poplars 
at Jackson, New Hampshire, ‘‘The Gate- 
way tothe White Mountains.’’ It was a happy 
thought that fixed their title, as a glance at the 
picture on the front cover page will prove. 
The visitor who passes between the poplars 
could hardly ask a more beautiful approach or 
entrance to a scene of beauty. 

f one lacks money to“ buy a musical instru- 

ment, why not make ene that shall be just 
as good? Although lack of money was not his 
inspiration, a musician in Malden, Massachu- 
setts, has recently constructed from a sugar- 
barrel and a cello string something that seems 
to be a first cousin to the cello. He had 
noticed the result produced by small boys 
pounding a hogshead, and he argued that a 
stout oaken barrel would make a good sounding- 
board. Hence the barrel cello. It gives a 
fine, mellow tone, and admirers have already 
made offers of purchase. 


Or) 


Ye the class that was graduated at the Fall 
River High School the other day was a 
young woman who has been blind since child- 
hood. She took the general course, and main- 
tained a high standing through the four years | 
by the help of her mother and a classmate, who 


read the lessons to her until they were fixed in | 


her mind. In recognition of her pluck and in 
testimony to her popularity, her fellow gradu- 
ates gave her one of the class parts, the prophecy. | 
Had the blind girl been other than the prophet, | 
one might have asked for a warrantable pre- | 
diction of success and happiness for one who | 
made this brave struggle against such heavy 
odds. 6 

wo Massachusetts men, faithful members of 

different denominations, recently celebrated 
the golden jubilee of their religious activities. 
The one, in Lawrence, has been for fifty years 
a member of the choir of his church. The 
other, in Norwell, has been for a like period of 
time superintendent of a Sunday-school. It 
would be futile to try to name the more useful 
of the two, and happily both are valued and 
respected, but it might be said on behalf of 
both that such persistence in well-doing argues 
something more than a gift and the grant of 
long life in which to exercise it—it indicates 
that the singer and the superintendent were 


following out a genuine vocation. 
N ofticial who might fairly be said to speak 
for all New England automobilists recently 
urged upon them the duty of courtesy as mani- 
fested in the act of turning out for another 
vehicle. He could have argued that pettiness 
in this respect, which is not confined to auto- 
mobilists, is dangerous as well as discourteous. 
Only a few days after the appeal was printed 
a citizen of Worcester, driving his car at night 
over a narrow road near Holden, was deliber- 
ately crowded over the edge of a twenty-foot 
embankment. In this instance it was the driver 
of a farm wagon who kept the middle of the 
road. The motorist, buried under his car, re- 
ceived serious, if not fatal, injuries. 


Cx) 

N° all the big things grow in the South and 

West. Even in the latitude of Boston it is 
possible to raise fruits and vegetables that make 
the beholder stare, and as for mushrooms,— 
which a layman would hesitate to assign to 
either class,—wondrous achievements are cred- 
ited to local cultivators. A member of the 
Mycological Club recently gave his friends 
a luncheon, of which a sulphur mushroom, 
polyporus sulphurous, was an interesting course. 
Small specimens of this fungi are quite common ; 
but this one, which grew in a fortnight on the 
roots of an oak-tree, filled a half-bushel basket, 
and many a mushroom that starts with the 
best intentions ends far short of that noble 
girth. 
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he deep-sea swimmers who dare such stretches 
of water as the English Channel might 
smile in a patronizing way at the idea of making 


isitors are always weleome at The Com- | 


| News. 


| resourceful woman, who lives on the banks of 
;one at Ansonia, Connecticut, has saved fifteen 
| lives therein. ‘This canal, it appears, is pain- 


| fully easy to fall into, since the high banks 
| have a pronounced slope; and although the 


water is only about ten feet deep, there is a | 


dangerous undercurrent, so that one who cannot 
swim is as helpless as if tossed into the Atlantic. 
| Happily, help is not far to seek. 
lruns for the woman who can swim, and she 
leaves her sewing-machine, or her wash-tub, 
|or even postpones her dinner, and hastens to 
| pull out the person in distress. To be known 
as a life-saver has its disadvantages. Three 
years ago the Ansonia woman earned a siege 
of pneumonia by a dash into the icy water; 
but there are many others who would risk that 
for the sake of having so many good deeds to 
their credit. 


& 


t is worth something to be an American citi- 

zen, and there are parts of the earth’s surface 
where to have it believed that one is entitled to 
the protection of this government confers a 
precious advantage. Two years or more ago 
six naturalization certificates in blank were 
stolen from the office of the clerk of the United 
States Court in New Haven, Connecticut. In 
the autumn of the same year, 1904, two of 
them turned up at Port au Prince, Haiti, and 
were seized by our consul. Recently a third 
fell into the hands of the consul at Cairo, Egypt. 
Meantime the certificates had been filled out in 
proper form, court seal and all, in the names 
of the holders. Evidently they found it worth 
while to pay the price of an elaborate and 
ingenious forgery, and it is easy to understand 
how such a certificate might be very useful to a 
man doing business in Cairo, or to anybody 
sojourning anywhere in Haiti. In the West 
Indies it might save one’s life, perhaps. It 
may even be that the other three certificates are 
in still wilder regions, and that every one has 
served this very purpose. 
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HIS SAD STORY. 


“| wish that you would see that I have hand- 
kerchiefs enough to last me overnight,’’ 
said the thoughtful husband. ‘‘It isn’t as if it 
was just once I had spoken about it. It isn’t 
|as if it were merely the hundredth time,’’ he 
| continued, according to a writer in the Chicago 
Z “*l might put it down to an oversight 





| if I hadn’t spoken about it on about forty 


| thousand different occasions. What do you 
expect me to do? Stand over the laundress and 
| grab for myself? What’s become of all my hand- 


| kerehiefs? I’m everlastingly buying them.”’ 


“I don’t know when you’ve bought any,’’ 
responded his wife. ‘‘I know I’ve asked you 
time and again to get some. As far as I know, 
you haven’t a dozen, and mon don’t put them 
in the linen-basket when they’re soiled. You 
leave them round in your pockets. Feel in 
your — now and see how many you have 
stuffed away.’’ 

‘*T have one,’’ declared the man. ‘‘One that 
I’ve had for a week because I couldn’t get any 
clean ones. You say that you don’t know 
when I’ve bought any? Didn’t I buy a bale 
when I was down-town with you last month ?’’ 

‘Socks, my dear; socks.’’ 

‘*Socks and handkerchiefs. ’’ 

*“‘T would buy you handkerchiefs,’’ said his 
— but if I did they might not be the right 

ind. 

‘*Plain white linen handkerchiefs. That’s 
all you have to ask for. What are you poking 
round in my closet for?’’ 

His wife made no reply, but in a moment or 
two came out with a triumphant smile on her 
face and her hands full of handkerchiefs. 
‘*There!’’? she said. ‘‘One, two, three, four, 
five! Five handkerchiefs in two suits, and 
you’ve probably got three in the pockets of the 
clothes you have on.’’ 

**T own eight handkerchiefs, then?’’ said the 
man, sarcastically. His wife opened a bureau 
drawer, rummaged a moment and then giggled. 

“Well, what??? 

‘*Here are six clean ones. You had put 
a og = = top of — 

“Tha » dispute anything you say,’’ began 
the man, but his wife ietenrepted him: 

‘*Here, take these and give me the soiled 
ones you have and I’ll have them put in the 
wash, and do try and be more systematic. You 

i ar buy a few more, too.’’ 

**T don’t see what I n of more,’’ objected 
the man. ‘‘I haven’t money to burn,’’ but 
there was a tone of meekness that had not been 
noticeable in his opening remarks. 
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INDUSTRIOUS SCHOLARS. 


eedlework was taught in the schools of 
Dedham, Massachusetts, at a very early 
date. Patchwork, samplers and embroidery 
were common as early as 1780, and perhaps 
earlier. An exhibit of the pupils’ skill in 
these branches of the art, says the author of 
‘*The Schools and Teachers of Dedham, Mas- 
sachusetts,’’ was generally made at the closing 
day of the school. The boys also were not less 
expert in making things for school use. 
As they were —— to rule their own copy- 
books, for no rul 
stores, each boy was expected to make his own 
ruler as shapely and handsome as _ possible. 
Also he fashioned his plummet to be used as a 
pencil in ruling. Sometimes it took the shape 
of a hatchet or tomahawk. Many cast their 
own pewter inkstands, and some even made 
their own ink, consisting chiefly of a decoction 
from oak-bark and a modicum of iron-rust. 
They were all ambitious to make and mend 





their pet accomplishment useful in a canal. Yet 


their own pens, and therefore generally carried 


Somebody | 


paper was then sold in the | 


|there are canals and canals, and a brave and | in their pockets good, well-sharpened penknives 


for that use. A schoolboy without a knife in 
his pocket was regarded as somewhat lacking 
in smartness. ‘The slate and slate-pencil, now 
| utterly extinct in our schools, taxed the boys’ 
|ingenuity in framing, adorning and keeping 
| them clean and in good condition. 

In the winter the boys who were old enough 
took turns in building the morning fire an hour 
before the school commenced. The older girls 
swept and dusted the schoolroom and its furni- 


re. 
Thus the school of early days fostered indus- 
trial and ag ap —- which, we need 
not say, was highly profitable, and encouraged 
self-help. The boys sharpened their own tools, 

would have been greatly amused at the 
idea of hiring a person to sharpen their pencils. 
Under such conditions the boys and girls ac- 
quired a very good education; and in some 
respects the old schools were not so very far 
behind those of the twentieth century. 
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TUNNELING FOR PORK. 
Arty of men camping in the North woods 
had with them a piece of pig pork weighing 
about fifteen pounds. It meant a good deal to 
the party, says a writer in the New York Sun, 
so they dug a hole at one end of the shack, 





| over it. 

| **T was sure that that pork was safe,’’, said 
{one of the hunters, in telling the story, ‘‘and 
| we all went to sleep, and never once awoke 
until the sun was shining brightly. As I arose 


| I noticed that some one had been digging round | 


| at the end of our shelter, but supposing that it 
| had been done by one of the boys for trout bait, 
| L asked no questions. 

| ‘**Later on the pork supply had to be called 
upon to fry some fish, and I moved the box 

and what do you think? An old bear ha 

tunneled under and abstracted our treasure 
while we were asleep, and had made off with it. 

‘*We tracked him over the bed of a little 
brook and up on a hill not one hundred yards 
from camp, and there on a flat stone, smoothly 
spread out, was the wrapping-paper, upon 
it the rind of that pork, with the lean and fat 
skinned out as cleanly as a hunting-knife could 
have done the job. 

‘We determined to take revenge on Mr. 
Bruin, and got a nice piece of venison and did 
it up in a paper, put the package on the big 
stump and tied a string to it, one end of which 
was fastened to my leg. I supposed that the 
bear would awaken me in his efforts to take 
away the meat. 

‘*Neither the meat nor my leg was disturbed, 
but we found where the bear had walked back 
and forth round that stump, but did not touch 
the meat. He was afraid of that little string. 

‘“*Then we tried leaving meat round and 
watching for bruin, lying quietly under the 
blankets with gun all handy. That bear never 
came near the bait, but we could see fresh 
tracks where he had been all about the camp. 
He knew that we were watching for him. 
After that night he never came again.’’ 
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PEACE AHEAD. 


here was never a time when Mrs. Edward 
Simmons did not try hard to utter a com- 
forting word to any stray sufferer who crossed 
her path; but on each and every occasion she 
failed to make a perfect success of her attempt. 

‘*You’re looking so fagged out, my dear,’’ 
she said to Sis Lewis, the minister’s sister 
of uncertain age and neuralgic tendencies, after 
church one Sunday. ‘‘I suspect the care of 
your brother’s family wears on you, not being 
as young as you—well, of course, none of us 
are,’? and Mrs. Simmons breathed heavily at 
her narrow escape. 

‘It’s a tooth,’’ said Miss Loomis, briefly. 
with heightened color. ‘The doctor says I 
must have it out. That’s the second one this 
winter.’’ 

‘*Well, well, dear,’? and Mrs. Simmons laid 
a soothing hand on the sufferer’s arm, ‘‘that 
can’t happen many more times, you Ww, SO 
keep up your courage.’’ 


* © 


FOR REPROOF AND INSTRUCTION. 


he texts of Scripture have been made profit- 

able for reproof and many other uses from 
the time of Timothy to the present. Even early 
Bible prints have their uses in the hands of 
those who are skilled to interpret them in the 
light of the higher criticism. 


Florence had been naughty, and as a penance 
was given a book of Seriptural stories to read. 
The book was profusely illustrated with Biblical 
subjects, and the picture of Daniel in the lion’s 
den attracted the attention of little Miss Dis- 
obedience. 

‘*Here’s a picture of Daniel in the lion’s 
den,’’ she remarked to her mother. 

The mother, thinkin i 
asked, incautiously, ‘‘ Yes, and 
Daniel cast into the lion’s den for?’’ 

‘*Because he was good,’’ replied Florence. 
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Choosing a School. 


The publishers of The Companion will 
be pleased to send to any one requesting 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Semi- 
nary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, 
College or University in New England. 

Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


























VERMONT ACADEMY ‘°F Boys 

and Girls. 
Nine modern buildings and exootiont ox ipment. New 
laboratories, gymnasium, athletic field. School life 
is unusually earnest and attractive. College prepara- 
tory, scientific, music and art courses. Terms moderate 


Address JOHN L. ALGER, A.M., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. S/rongteachers. High ideals. Anew 
gymnasium withswimming pool. Fits for College,Scien- 


tifie School and Business. Dlus. pom hlet sent free. 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge "Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 
Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, 
Gardeners, Florists and Ma ers of Estates. For par- 
ticulars address Prof. F. H. RER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 











| wrapped the meat up carefully, and then filled THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 


|up the hole and dragged a heavy camp chest | 


West Newton, Massachusetts. 
54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of 
the large school with personal inspiration of the 
small. New building with gymnasium and swimming 
bath. Past year, 69 pupils, 10 teachers. The Secretary. 


MONTPELIER SEMINARY, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
73d year. Anideal location. Thorough fit for college or 
business life. Music a specialty. ighest moral and 
spiritual training. $200 per year. Send for catalogue. 
REV. E. A. BISHOP, Principal. 


The Cambridge School of Nursing. 


Incorporated by leading educators. Nine months’ 
preparatory and three years’ training in all depart- 
ments of Nursing. Term opens October Ist. 








wo 
ncipal, 


1000 Massachusetts ambridge, Mass. 


School of the MUSEUM of FINE ARTS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


) 
COURSES and INSTRUCTORS. Drawing and 
Painting, E. C. Tarbell, F. W. Benson, Philip Hale, 
W. M. Paxton: Modeling, B. L. Pratt: Anatomy, 
Philip Hale; Perspective, A. Cross; Depart- 
ment of Desian Je . . 
SCHOLARSHIPS-Paige and Cummings Foreign 
Scholarships, Helen amblen, Gardner and ten 
other Scholarships; Prizes in money awarded in 
each department. sist YEAR. 
For cirew and terms address the Manager, Alice F. Brooks. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 


GTZ tEARN 


Wireless Morse 
AT BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Branches: 514 Main St., Worcester ; Framingham Busi- 
ness College, South Framingham, Mass. Catalogue. 
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38th Year beg 


27th. 
Pamphlets giving terms of admission, specimen 
examination papers, and full information concerning 
courses of instruction, expenses, etc., may be had on 
application to 
DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
233 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies. West-Bridgewater, Mass. 
In a healthy and beautiful location, 25 miles from Boston. 
Home building remodeled in summer of 1905 at a large 
expense, Academic, College Preparatory and Special 
Courses. Two years’ course for High School graduates. 
Art and Music studios. Students from 14 states. For 
catalogue, address, 
Miss Sarah E. Laughton, A. M., Principal. 

















Comprises the following Departments: 

The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B. S.) 

The Divinity School (Degrees A. B. and fi. D.) 

The Engineering Depariment (Degree B. S.) 

The Medical School (Degree M. D.) 

The Dental School (Decree D. M. D.) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Engineering Department, and offering 


special two-year course. 
The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A.M. and Ph. D ) 
Summer School. 


Young men and young women are admitted on 
equal terms to all so tments of the College. 
For Cataloque address, 

H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 























Williston Seminary, 





Academy for Boys. 


Fully equippec 
Biology. N 
track. 66th year. JOSEPH H. WYER, 





lege Preparatory Courses. Modern buildings. Excel- 
lent equipment. State championship track team. 
Large grounds. Located in the heart of the Green 
Mountains. Large endowment reduces cost to $170 
a year. Orlando K. Hollister, Litt. D., Principal, Barre, Vt 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 








Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage and Medical Gymnastics. 
| Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on request. 


: : : 
| University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
| y Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
| gineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
| saw. Elective courses ia Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Militar 





Drill. Necessary expenses 


about $200 a year. Geo.Emory Fellows,Pres.,Orono, Me. 





Easthampton, Mass. | 
Prepares for cytiege or scientific and medical schools. | 
laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and | 

ew Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightaway | 
A.M., cipal. | 


GODDARD SEMINARY. @ncaisurcsi: 


| 








TILTON 











For Young Men and Women. 


Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 
training in all studies preparatory for college or for 
business life. Music, Art, Elocution. Beautifully 
located amid the foot-hillsof the White Mountains, 
the school has all the natural advantages of high 
elevation, pure air and water. New $30,000 gymna- 
sium will contain shower baths, bowling alleys, 
baseball cage and swimming pool. Separate dor- 
mitories for young men and women. A large and 
increasing endowment keeps the rates unusually 
low. For catalogue and booklet of views, address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 
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CHAPTER FOUR. 


T was soon apparent to 

| | Bill of Burnt Bay that 

he and his men must pass 

the night on the ice. Ina bliz- 

zard of such foree and blinding 

density no help could reach them 
from the ship. 

The snow was thick, and shut 





from the end of the line, stuck 
it in the blubber, and pre- 





out of sight all but the space 
immediately round about. The wind had risen 
to such terrific strength that sound could make 
small way against it. Thus neither guns nor 


pared to set fire to it, Bill was 


dealing as best he could with Archie’s drowsi- | 


ness. He shook the lad with all his strength, 
slapped him vigorously, shook him again, ran 


*-IN +: FOUR:CHAPTERS: 


BY-NORMAN:-DUNCAN 


STOUT-HEARTS -AND-RED DECKS 


flash. He, too, leaped up and 
ran into the storm. 





nearly exhausted. Then came 
a ringing ery, near at hand. 
**Bill!”’ sereamed Jack. 
‘*Here! Where is you? 
Bill’s great body emerged from 
the darkness. He cried out joy- 
fully as he rushed forward, took 
Archie from Jack’s arms, and 
slung him over his shoulder. 


9 





‘*B’y! B’y!’’ he cried. 
‘“‘Where be you? Oh, where be you, 
| where be you?’’ 

Jack was carried swiftly along by the wind. 


b’y, 


signal-lights could be perceived, even if the! him hither and thither, and at last roused It was clear to him that, should he diverge from 


ship should beat her way to within 
one hundred yards of where the men 
stood huddled. Bill determined to 
seek the shelter of an ice hummock, 
and there await the passing of the 
storm. He gathered the men about 
him. 

‘*B’ys,’”’? he cried, ‘‘there be a 
clumper somewhere handy! Leave 
us get to the lee of it.’’ 

**No, no!’’ several men exclaimed. 
‘*Leave us get on to the rest of the 
crew. ’'Tis no use stayin’ here.’’ 

‘*B’ys —’’ began Bill. 

They would not listen. They aban- 
doned the tows, hurried forward, and 
were soon swallowed up by the night 
and the snow. Bill of Burnt Bay 
was left alone with Archie and Jack 
and a man named Osmond from 
Exploits, a dull, heavy fellow. 

‘*There be a clumper within a 
hundred yards of here!’’ Bill shouted. 
“‘T marked it before the snow got 
thick. We must find it. ’Tis —’’ 

‘*?T is to the left. ’'Tis over there,’’ 
said Jack, pointing to the left. ‘‘I 
marked it well.’’ 

‘* ?Tis somewhere to the left,’’ said 
Bill. ‘‘We must find it. ’Tis our 
only chance. Archie, you follow me; 
and keep sight of me—keep just sight 
of me. Don’t lose me, b’y, for your 
life! Osmond, follow the b’y. Watch 
him well. Jack, b’y, you follow 
Osmond. The first to see the clumper 
will signal the next man, and he’ll 
pass the word.’’ 

The three nodded their heads to 
signify their understanding of these 
directions. 

“Osmond, don’t lose sight of this 
b’y,’’ said Bill, impressively, pla- 
cing his hand on Archie’s shoulder. 
““D’you mind? Men,’’ he went on, 
“‘if one loses sight of the others, ’tis 
all up with us. Leave your pelt go. 
I’ll take mine.’’ 

Archie made no complaint, for he 
had been brought up in a school of 
endurance ; but, hardy as he was and 
stout as was his spirit, the cold was 
striking through the fur and wool 
about him. When Bill moved off, 
dragging his burden of pelt, the boy waited | 
until the stalwart figure had been reduced to an 
outline; then, with heavy steps, but fixed pur- | 
pose, he followed, keeping his distance. Osmond 
came next. Young Jack had the exposed posi- 
tion—a station of honor in which he exulted— 
at the other end of the line. 

Archie searched the gloom for the gray shape 
of the clumper. It was a shelter—a mere relief. 
But how despairingly he searched for a sight 
of that formless heap of ice! Soon he began to 
stumble painfully. Once he lost sight of Bill 
of Burnt Bay. Then he faltered and fell, and 
could not rise. It was Bill who picked him up. 

“What’s this, b’y?’’ said Bill, his voice 
shaking. 

“*T fell down,’’ said Archie, sharply. 

“*T’llearry you, b’y,’’ Bill began. ‘‘I’ll carry 
you, if —’’ 

Archie roughly pushed the man away. Then 
he stumbled forward, keeping his head up. 

At that moment Osmond, who was like a 
shadow, to the right, gave the signal. So Bill 
of Burnt Bay knew that Jack, whom he could 
not see, had chanced upon the clumper. He 
caught Archie up in his arms against the boy’s 
protests and struggles, and ran with him to 
Osmond, and thence to Jack, all the time drag- 
ging his tow. When they reached the-lee of 
the ice, Archie was quiet; he was about to fall 
asleep, as Bill perceived. 

“‘Unlash the pelt,’? Bill said, 
Osmond, ‘‘and start a fire!’ 

With the help of Jack, Osmond took a pelt 
from the pack, and spread it on the ice, fat 
uppermost. 

“*They be no wood,’’ he said, stupidly. | 

“*Take the cross-bar of the tow-line, dunder- 
head!”? said Jack. ‘‘Here! Leave me do it.’’ 

While Jack released this slender bar of wood 





quickly, to 


| along with it. 








“COME, B'Y,” 


him to a sense of peril. The boy fought 
desperately to restore his circulation. 

***Tis ready to light,’’ Jack said to Bill. 

**T’ll do it,”? said Bill. ‘‘Keep movin’, b’y. 
Don’t you give up.’’ 

Neither Osmond nor Jack had matches, but 
Bill had a box in his waistcoat pocket. 
shielded the contents from the wind while he 
took one match out. Then he closed the box 
and handed it to Osmond. Had he put it in 
his own pocket this story would have had a 
very different ending. 

Archie was stumbling back and forth over 
the twenty yards of sheltered space. He had 
a great, Shadowy realization of two duties; 
must keep in motion, and he must keep out of 
the wind. All else had passed from his con- 
sciousness. At every turn, however, he unwit- 
tingly ventured farther past the end of the 
clumper. Twice the wind, the full force of 
which he could not resist, almost caught him. 
Then came a time when he had to summon his 
whole strength to tear himself from its clutch. 
He told himself he must not again pass beyond 
the lee of the ice. But before he returned to 
that point he had forgotten the danger. A mighty 
gust laid hold of him, carried him off his feet, 
and swept him far out into the darkness. * 

Jack, who had kept an eye on him, caught 
sight of himas he fell. ‘‘Archie!’’ he screamed. 

** Archie? ’’cried Bill, looking up. ‘‘What —’’ 

Archie had even then been carried out of sight. 
Jack leaped to his feet and followed. He gave 
himself to the same gust of wind, and, with 
difficulty keeping himself upright, was carried 





*It is related by the survivors of the steamship 
Greenland disaster of some years ago that one man 
was in this way carried half a mile over the ice. 
When he was found he had gone mad. 
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Bill grasped the situation in a | 
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“WE BE SAVED!" 


the path of the wind, not only would he be | 


unable to find the lost boy, but he himself would 
be in hopeless case. 

The wind swept Jack close upon Archie’s 
track, but, as its force wasted, more slowly. 
Soon he tripped over an obstruction and plunged 
forward on his face. He recovered and crawled 
back. There he came upon Archie, lying in a 
heap, half-covered in a drift of snow. 

“B’y!’? Jack sobbed. ‘‘Is you dead, b’y?’’ 

Archie opened his eyes. Jack looked close, 
| but could see no light of intelligence in them. 
He shook the boy violently. 

**Archie!’”’ he cried. ‘‘Wakeup! Wake up!’’ 

‘‘What?’’? Archie responded, faintly. 

Jack lifted him to his feet; there was no 
| Strength in Archie’s legs. But the exertion 
‘restored the blood to Jack’s limbs, and he felt 
his strength returning—a strength which the 
arduous toil of the coast had mightily developed. 
‘Stand up, b’y!’’ he shouted in Archie’s 
jear. ‘*Put your arm on my shoulder. I’ll 
| help you along. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ Archie muttered. But, despite this 
proud protest, he was lifted up; then he said, 
‘*Give me your hand. I’m ali right.’’ 

Jack wasted no words. He locked his arms 
|about Archie’s' middle and staggered forward 
against the wind, which had fallen somewhat 
and permitted progress. But the burden was 
| heavy, and twice he fell. Then he heard Bill 
| of Burnt Bay’s voice. Jack shouted a response, 
but the wind carried the words away. When 
Bill’s call came again, Jack marked the loca- 
tion, and staggered in that direction. 

‘*B’y! B’y! Where is you, Archie?’’ 

The voice was nearer, and to the left. Jack 
changed his course. The next ery came from 
the right again. Was the wind deceiving him? 
| Or was Bill changing his place? Jack was 


| of the 


‘*Praise God!’’ he muttered, 
tremulously, when he felt life stirring in the 
small body he held so closely to his own. 
‘*Praise God!’’ 

He put his face close to Jack’s and looked 
steadily into the boy’s eyes for an 
instant. No words were needed. 
Then Bill turned. Where was the 
clumper ? 

‘**Tis there,’’ 
ahead. 

Bill shook his head. His homing 
instinct, to which he had trusted his 
life in many a fog and night, told him 
otherwise. Reason entered into his 
decision not at all. He waited until 
he was persuaded that his face was 
turned in the right direction. Then 
he started off unhesitatingly. He had 
found the harbor entrance thus in 
many a thick summer night when his 
fishing punt rode a trackless sea. 

**Take hold of my jacket, b’y, 
he said to Jack. ‘‘Mind you stick 
close by me,’’ 

They had not proceeded far when 
Bill exclaimed, ‘‘What do that be? 
There! To the right! Ahead!’’ 

It was a light—a dull, glowing 
light shining through a curtain of 
snow. 

** Tis a fire!’? whispered Bill. 

‘***Tis the clumper!’’ cried Jack. 
***Tis Osmond with the fire goin’. 
*Tis he! ’Tis he!’’ 

**Come, b’y,’’ said Bill. 
saved !’’ 

They roused Archie from his 
stupor and warmed him over the fire, 
which Osmond, after many failures, 
had succeeded in lighting. They 
broke the cross-bar of the tow-line in 
two, took another pelt from the pack, 
and made two fires. The wood was 
like the wick of a candle; it blazed 
in the blubber, and was not con- 


said Jack, pointing 


**We be 


sumed, 
Between the fires they huddled 
together, with Archie in the middle. 


Their bodies warmed the lad, and he 
slumbered snugly, quietly, through 
the night. Jack, more sturdy of body, 
if not of spirit, kept awake, and had 
a part in the talk with which each 
tried to cheer the others through the 
dragging, fearful hours. 

‘**Tis the day!’’ said Bill, at last, 
pointing to the lightening east. 

The wind abated as the dawn 
advanced and the snow ceased to fall. Light 
crept over the field, and men appeared from 
behind clumpers of ice. Group signaled to 
group. A dozen men were clustered at the spot 
where the ship had landed the crew in the 
morning. ‘To that place all the others wended 
their way—a gaunt, haggard, frost-bitten crowd! 

They counted their number. Fifty-nine living 
men were there; and there was one dead body 
—that of Thomas Lever of Exploits, who had 
strayed from his fellows and been lost. 

Thus they awaited the full break of day, while 
eyes were strained into the departing night. 
Where was the ship? Had she survived? 

‘*B’ys,’’ said Bill of Burnt Bay, ‘‘there be a 
pate th of black due west—a mile off, or more.’’ 

‘*Sure, there be!’’ cried others. 

As the light increased, the storm passed on, 
and the Dictator was revealed, lying on the 
ice, listed far to port. The slob-ice, in which 
she had been caught, had been forced under 
her, and she had been lifted out of danger when 
the fields that nipped her came together. 

When it is said that old Captain Hand em- 
braced Archie, there remains little to be told. 
He was more haggard than the rescued men. 

‘*Well, b’y,”’ he said to Archie, with the 
shadow of a smile on his wan face, ‘‘you be 
back, eh ?’’ 

‘Safe and sound, cap’n,”’ 
wearily, ‘‘and hungry.’’ 

‘*Send the cook for’ard with the scoff !’’ roared 
the captain. 

Before noon all the men were safe aboard, 
and the ice was breaking up. When the Dic- 
tator settled softly into the water, at the parting 
fields, the pelt was stowed away. She 
had no difficulty in making the open sea; and 
thence she set forth in search of other floes and 
other seal packs. In five days she was loaded 


said Archie, 











to the hatehways. The decks ran red, in truth. 
Dangers, hardship and toil had not daunted 
these stout hearts. ‘They pursued the hunt with 
high-beating courage; and every day of the 
labor Archie Armstrong passed with them on 
the ice. 

The Dictator made Twillingate without 
mishap. ‘There it was made known that the 
name of Jonathan Bow of Fortune Harbor was 
‘ton the books,’? and not a man grumbled be- 
cause the lad was to share with the rest. There, 
too, old John Roth, to whom two ‘‘ white coats’’ 
had been promised, claimed the gift of Archie 
and was not disappointed. And there Archie 
said good-by to Jack for the time. 

‘*1’]] see you this summer,’’ hesaid. ‘‘Don’t 
forget, Jack. 1’ll spend a week of vacation-time 
with you in Fortune Harbor.’’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Jack. ‘‘You’ll spend it to New 
Bay. Sure, my name do be on the books, and 
I be goin’ after lobsters with my own skiff in 
July.”’ 

“I'll go with you, if you’ll take me,’’ said 
Archie. ‘‘ And I can never, never forget 
that —’’ 

‘‘Sure,’’ Jack interrupted, flushing, ‘‘you’ll 
go with me to New Bay, 
and times we’ll have.’’ 

**Good-by !’” 

**Good-by, b’y!”’ 








That summer Jack 
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HE LIGHTED THE LAMP AND MADE IT 


went to New Bay; but it was not in a skiff. 
It was in a swift little sloop, especially made to 
be sailed by a crew of one. 

It came north, mysteriously, from St. John’s, 
to the wonder of all Green Bay; and its name 
was The Rescue. 

And a letter came north for Bill of Burnt 
Bay, which, when he read it, stirred him to the 
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HE early experiences I went through 
in housekeeping were varied, be- 
cause I did not begin and continue 

in the one home, learning and unlearning 
in the same path. As with many Ameri- 
can young women, my housekeeping was 
much broken into by removals, travel, 
changes in business and family arrange- 
ments, so that there was a rather frequent 
‘‘beginning over again’’ in those early 
years. It is easy to see the disadvantages of this 
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in a most unmannerly fashion that he would 
‘*be busted if he’d take a thing for standin’ by 
| such a b’y.”’ 
| But in reply to a second letter he said he 
| would ‘‘be willin’ to take it on credit, if he’d be 
' allowed to pay for it as he could.’’ 

That is how Bill of Burnt Bay came to sail to 

| the Labrador in his own fore-and-after, when 
| 


| profomndest depths of his heart, for he roared 
| 


the fish were running. ‘‘’Tis on the road to 
fortune I be,’’ he said. ‘‘Sir Archibald Arm- 
strong trusted me, a poor man, with that 
schooner. He do be the finest man in New- 
foundland—’cept his son, Archie b’y, who’s 
as good a man as his father.’? Which was 
precisely what Captain Hand told Sir Archi- 
bald in the office of the company when he 
reported his return. 





HOW WE LOST THE DOWEL-MACHINE 
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E had loaded the ma- 
| chine on a_ bateau 
| that morning to take 
| it up the river to our new 
| mill at Pappoose Falls. It was 
'a new dowel- machine. My 
| brother and I had invested our 
| last dollar in it, but we had now 
only to set it up in the mill and 

put on the belt. At the price for 
| which dowels were then selling, 
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square. These strips are 
then run through the 
dowel-machine, which 
turns them round and 
smooth, or beads them, as is 
desired. Dowels used for orna- 
mental work in furniture, 
wooden screens, and so forth, are 
usually beaded. For matching 
boards, as in tables or cabi- 
nets, plain round dowels are 








we expected to make a good deal 





employed. 





of money within three months. 

All about Pappoose Falls there was at that 
time a fine growth of white birch, large, long- 
bodied trees, two feet or more through, clear 
white wood clean 
to the heart, and so 
straight-grained that 
a quarter-inch dowel 
four feet long could 
be turned without a 
break in the grain. 

And at this point 
I am tempted to tell 
a dowel story which 
may be deemed a 
large one, even when 
I vouch for its entire 
truth. 

From one white 
birch log out of a tree 
which was cut there 
near the falls we 
made more than 
seven thousand dow- 
els, worth, at the 
price then paid, 
twenty-nine dollars. 
Considered as fuel at four dollars a cord, that 
log would have been worth no more than sixty 
cents. Making it into dowels increased its value 
fiftyfold. 

To manufacture such a log into quarter-inch 
dowels, it has first to be sawed into boards one- 
quarter of an inch in thickness. The boards 
are sawed into strips a quarter of an inch 
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h or sentimental, and expressing her opinions 
in the plainest language. We had the war 

between romanticism and realism fought 

| out in our kitchen with the usual result,—each 





Knack and practice are 
| required to turn dowels well. The machine must 
| be kept at the right speed and in good running 
|order. For several months my brother Poley 
; and I had been learning the trade, and now we 

expected to make some money. 

The timber itself cost us nothing. Grand- 
| father Adams owned the lots about Pappoose 
Falls, and he was only too glad to see his 
| grandsons follow his own vocation of lumber- 
man. 
| The weight of the machine settled the bateau 
in the water somewhat too deeply, and it was 
not weight in a form that could be stowed 
|to advantage in the bottom of a boat. We 
| got on with it all right, however, until we 
reached the Narrows, six miles below our new 
mill. 

We had hired a man to help us pole the boat. 
My brother stood forward of the machine and 
looked out for obstructions ahead, while Wilkins, 
the man, and I, standing astern, shoved the 
heavy boat ahead with setting-poles as steadily 
as we could. 

We had taken a rope along, to cordelle through 
the Narrows, the only swift water in that 
portion of the river. Nor could the Narrows 
properly be termed rapids; but at this point 
there were ledges on both sides, and the channel 
was contracted in a gap between them, no more 
than fifty feet wide. 

Through this gap the river gushed with 
considerable force, yet falling a distance of 
only three feet in all. 

Immediately below was the Pool, so called, 
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there was a tremor under this boldness. 
Suppose she refused! What then? 

Luckily, she went; but as she did so 
she hurled down upon my head this fearful mal- 
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of about two acres in extent. It was here 
that the early settlers used to catch large 
salmon. 

We reached the Pool, and landing on the west 
side, attached the rope to a ring in the bateau, 
to pull up through the Narrows. Wilkins and 
I got out and took the rope; Poley remained 
aboard to keep the trim and fend her off the 
ledges as we pulled her up through the swift 
water. 

**All ready!’’ said Poley; and Wilkins and 
| I began pulling, getting a good foothold on the 
ledges as we went on, with about forty feet of 
rope out, 

We soon passed the narrowest place and drew 
| the bateau up into it. It pulled hard here, and 
we bent to it with all our strength. Perhaps 
| we pulled a little too hard, for all at once we 
| heard Poley sing out behind us: 
| ‘Ease away! Ease away! 

her off the ledge!’’ 
His setting-pole was buckling like a fishing- 
|rod. We ought both to have eased slowly; but 
| when Wilkins heard Poley shout, ‘‘Ease away !’’ 
he let go all at once. 

The strain instantly hauled me back; and 
| with that the bateau swung suddenly out into 
| the current, for Poley was pushing with all 
| his strength. 

Her head spun round like a top, and the full 
force of the current striking her broadside, back 
down-stream through the Narrows she went. 
1 had to let go the rope or be jerked head fore- 
most into the river. 

As the boat turned it careened, and so heavily 
that the dowel-machine went clear overboard 
and sank. Indeed, the boat nearly capsized, 
but righted when the machine went out of it, 
and was swept down the Pool, half-full of 
water, with Poley clinging for dear life to the 
rail! 

Wilkins and I ran back along the bank, 
and finally got Poley and the bateau ashore 
at the foot of the Pool, where the water was 
shallow. 

‘*Didn’t you know any better than that?” 
were his first words. ‘‘And now that dowel- 
machine is at the bottom of the Pool!’’ 

Talking did not mend matters now; so after 
Poley had freed his mind and wrung his clothes 
as dry as he could, we emptied the water out 
of the bateau, cut a long pole, lashed the boat- 
hook to the end of it, and began poking in the 
Pool to find the machine, with a view to getting 
it out. 

Up near the Narrows the water was twenty 
feet deep or more. We had to get a longer pole, 
and even then we could not seem to strike it. 
We knew about where the machine went over- 
board; but the current was very swift there, 
and it was not easy to say just where it went 
afterward. 

We sounded the whole Pool over and over 
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—who also sold vegetables. Thus I should 
know daily how expenses were running, 
and better control the monthly bills. 

But my three pretty books became three 
torments to my unmathematical mind. It 
was in vain that I tried to translate the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics of the butcher into 
English; they always baffled me, and I 
wondered if I really had bought such queer 
articles, for we certainly had never eaten 

His pounds were generally more than 
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them. 


system of training for a young housekeeper; | held her own,—but with a different effect on 
but it had one great advantage—it gave oppor- | each. The woman generally worked herself into 
tunities for rectifying mistakes. Each time—/|a passion, while nothing disturbed the calm 
after the first—I began my career confident that | dignity of that inscrutable girl. 
now I had learned the secret of victory. I was a good deal in the dining-room, where 
I think the quality most lacking in ‘beginners | I could see and hear what was being said and 
at housekeeping is courage. They have had no done in the kitchen. The girl’s name was not 
experience, and many of them, alas! no knowl- | Pomona, but one equally romantic—which we 
edge, and they are so afraid of making them- | always believed she invented. One day I saw 
selves ridiculous that they dread their servants | her sitting by the kitchen table in a sentimental 


ediction: ‘‘Mine will not be the last trunk that | my pounds; and I never could make bone and 


and tradesmen. Many a really clever system 
of keeping a house devised in the brain of a 
bright young woman has stayed there simply 
because it has not met the approbation of serv- 
ants, and the deviser had not the ‘‘courage of 
her convictions. ’’ 

I still think that my theories, upon which I 
hoped, to build a perfect system in that first 
home, were better than those of the masterful 
Irishwoman established in my kitchen. 

Just as I was beginning to wonder if I should 
ever summon courage to get rid of her, I dis- 
covered to my relief that she was equally de- 
sirous to get rid of me! This was humbling to 
my pride, but it made matters easy for me to 
start a new régime—this time with an elderly 
woman and a young girl. 

They hated each other from the beginning, 
and the quarrels between them were always 
provoking, although often very amusing. 

The girl was the original of Pomona in 
**Rudder Grange,’’ and despite many faults, 
was really an interesting creature, having a 
most decided and energetic character, and very 
positive and original opinions, She was not only 
excessively romantic, but possessed with the 
belief that she could embody in her own life 
the romances she delighted to read. She read 
these thrilling tales aloud to herself exactly in the 
manner described in the book, and led us a life 


| attitude, with a far-away look on her face, and 
| her head resting upon one hand. Sarah turned 
| upon her suddenly. 
‘*What are you sitting there for?’’ she asked, 
angrily. 

“I am musing,’’ Pomona replied, in soft, 
sentimental tones. 

‘*What’s that ?’’ inquired Sarah, as she 
scrubbed a gridiron. 
| ‘Thinking out things. I am aweary of all 
| this, aweary even of my name. I wish you 
| would call me May.’’ 
‘* May, indeed! ’’ cried Sarah. 





don’t get up and wash your dishes !’’ 

This threat had not the smallest effect on 
Pomona. She sat there, pensive and serene, 
until my entrance broke the sad thread of her 
musings, when she slowly rose, and moved 
about the kitchen with what she imagined to 
be careless grace. 

This first home was not a canal-boat, as has 
been elsewhere reported. I wish it had been, 
for life in such an establishment would have 
been so free and easy I should have glided into 


boat left her moorings. 

In my next experiment in a country house I 
dreaded the introduction of new servants, but I 
had, to some degree, lost my fear of them, and 





goes out of this house!’’ 

This threat was prophetic; but when the 
trunks went out, followed by their owners, I 
was never sorry, for each time I thought the 
next servant must be better; and the inter- 
regnum gave me a grand opportunity for the 
exercise of my own talents. 

In my early childhood I had been taught a 
good deal about cooking; but years of school 
life and study had driven most of this teaching 
out of my head. Now it was a pleasure to 
recall it. I managed pretty well with bread- 
making, which caused my ambition to leap to 
pie crust, and I volunteered to make apple 
turnovers for a party of boys to take on a 
picnic. 

I was proud of the turnovers when they came 
out of the oven so firm and brown. Firm they 
certainly were, for even the jaws of those boys, 
| supposed to be able to masticate anything except 
| tenpenny nails, could not manage them. The 





‘*T’ll May | use they made of them was to ‘‘shy’’ them at | 
you over the head with this gridiron if you | one another, and they averred that even then | far as the weekly order was concerned, but I 


they did not break. I was mortified, but also 
| puzzled. What could be the matter? 
| Had I not wet that crust with warmish 
water, and rolled it ever so many times on a 
pastry-board in a hot kitchen, dabbing it con- 
stantly with specks of butter just ready to melt? 
And was it not so rich it was ready to break 
when I turned it over the apples? How could 
it be so tough? 

It was some time before I learned that I 
should have worked in the coldest place in the 





rolled it at all on a marble slab, and frozen it 
(ona block of ice. When I did know all this I 
| must say I thought the process very absurd. 

It was in my next house, where wagons came 


gristle bear the proper proportions to the eatable 
meat. 

This butcher was learned, and carefully ex- 
plained to me that the loss in the waste of bone 
and gristle was equally divided between seller 
|and purchaser,—half fell to him and half to 
|me,—which sounded fair enough. But as he 
did the weighing and fixed the prices, which 
were high, I could not but feel that, somehow, it 
was a one-sided business, and that the heavy 
side was mine. 

He was also a philosopher, and instilled into 
my mind a reverence for the arrangements of 
Providence in an entirely new direction. He 
said it was a wise provision of the Creator of 
men and animals that the prime cuts the rich 
people liked contained so much bone, whereas 
the cheap cuts for the poor were solid meat, and 
more nourishing, besides. After this double 
appeal to my vanity and benevolence I could 
not complain too much of bone and gristle. 

The groceries were easy enough to enter as 





| was likely to forget something absolutely neces- 
| sary, which had to be obtained from the store, 
and I would forget to enter this in the book, 
which, consequently, lagged behind the grocer’s 
bills in a most exasperating way. 

It was a pleasure to enter fish and vegetables, 
—they were so cheap,—and when my eye 
caught the amount of a daily bill it seemed so 
| very small I was tempted to indulge the next 

day in something more costly, a small item 
even then. But as this went on from day to 


the perils of housekeeping as gently as the old house, wet the crust with ice-water, scarcely day, my surprise would be great at the respect- 


able size of the monthly bills. 

| So we housekeepers go on, struggling and 
| learning, as I suppose people do in every 
| business, only I think we are not apt to consider 


of excitement and surprises, although never |I actually had the courage to dismiss at a/| with provisions and the grocer sent for orders, | it a business. But it is, nevertheless, and one 


herself surprised at anything. 

The woman, Sarah, was exactly the opposite 
of all this, being practical to the last degree, 
without the slightest sympathy for the romantic 


|moment’s notice an insolent, vulgar woman, 
ordering her to go at once up-stairs and pack 
her trunk, as the wagon would be at the door 
{in an hour to take her to the station. 


that I, having acquired a fresh stock of courage, 
| determined to keep a sharp eye on expenses. I 
| purchased three pretty little books in which to 


| well worth learning. When we encounter the 


frequent disagreeable incidents, we can console 


ourselves with the thought that they will vanish, 


But | enter the accounts of butcher, grocer and fishman | one by one, but our home will remain to us. 


















again; and not to dwell on this part, we spent 
all the rest of the day there, with no success. 
We could not seem to find the machine any- 
where, and went home that night feeling blue 
enough. . 

Father was much disabled with rheumatism 
that season; but the next day he and Grand- 
father Adams went up to the Pool with us, 
and we hired a neighbor, named Whitcomb, 
to go along, in the hope that he might render 
some assistance. Uncle Jarvis Adams also 


came up an hour or so after we reached the | 


Pool. 


grapples; and we worked there and fussed 
round all day. Once we thought we had hold 
of it, but it was only a sunken stump. 

The older men could not do much to help 
us, except to give us advice. Uncle Jarvis 
might have worked, but he would not. Nobody 


could ever get much out of him in the way of | 


labor. 

He was the youngest in Grandfather Adams’s 
family, being only about five years older than 
Poley and myself. The youngest boy in a large 
family is often spoiled. Uncle Jarve never had 
done anything at home except play on an old 
fiddle and potter over guns, water-wheels and 
queer machines in the shingle-mill. A short 
time afterward one of his inventions got him 
into so much trouble that he left home for 
good. 

Uncle Jarve sat round on the ledges and 
laughed heartily to see us haul up sunken 
logs. Poley and I were so exasperated with 
him that we could have pitched him into the 
Pool with a good relish if we had been big 
enough. 

At about three o’clock he said he was growing 
hungry, and began to talk about the advisability 
of going home. 

‘*Home!’’ exclaimed Poley. 
you done to help us, anyway ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said I, indignantly. ‘‘What have you 
done?’ : 

‘*Easy now, Chucks!’’ drawled Uncle Jarve. 
That was what he always called us. ‘‘I don’t 
believe you’ll ever find your dowel-machine, 
the way you’re going at it. But I guess I 
could get it.’’ 

Poley and I were too angry to hazard a 
reply. 

When night came on we had to go home; and 
in the boat on the way down the river Uncle 
Jarve began bantering us as to what we would 
give him to find the machine for us. We were 
both too much incensed to notice him. But 
we knew he could help if he chose, and during 
the evening Poley offered him ten dollars to 
find the machine for us—payable two months 
later. 

“‘Well, Chucks, that isn’t enough for so hard 
a job,’’ said Uncle Jarve. ‘‘I’ll do it for 
fifteen. ’’ 


‘‘What have 


At last we agreed to give him his price; and | 


the next morning we made another start for 


the Narrows, Uncle Jarve going along with | 
us in the boat, although he would not help us | 


pole it. 

‘I’m the doctor,’’ said he. 
boats. ’” 

He took along a saw, a chisel, a pane 
of glass, a chunk of putty, a lamp and a 
good-sized looking-glass; also an old dry-goods 
box. 

When we reached the Narrows he told us to 


“IT don’t pole 


AED | eA 
site [*4 ry Pos 


Jarve utterly refused to help us transport the | Chucks, 


We carried longer poles and ropes with two | 













THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








machine up to the mill. 
“I only agreed to help you find the thing, 


not to move it,’’ said he ‘*You 
must pole me down home now.’’ 


That attitude was Uncle Jarve all over. 














HE situation of 
'T) farms, far from 

the crowded 
towns and cities, is 
almost ideal for ob- 
taining pure and 
wholesome water- 








BY MYRON L. FULLER. 


| taste. Such colora- 
tion does not make the 
water dangerous any 
more than the grecn 
algous slime which 
collects on the sur- 
face, —most of which 





supplies, Yet, because of a lack of knowledge | is perfectly innocent,—but both are indications 

| of the manner in which the water occurs in the | of stagnant conditions which are repugnant to 
. . | . . 

ground, and of the ways in which wells, ponds | the mind and may mask more dangerous im- 


and streams may become charged with sub- 
stances dangerous to the health, polluted water 
is exceedingly common and sickness is often 
especially rife in the rural districts. 


| 





| lieved to be transmitted almost entirely by means 
|of drinking water or of milk, vegetables, and 
other food which has come in contact with 
polluted water or with vessels that have con- 
tained it, is especially prevalent in farming 
districts. 

The sources of the water used on the farm 
|are numerous; lakes, ponds, springs, drilled, 
| bored, driven and. dug wells and cisterns, all 
| are used. Each under certain conditions may 

yield entirely satisfactory supplies, while under 
| other conditions they may be a constant menace 
to the health. 

The water of lakes and of large ponds, which 
here include all fresh-water bodies of half a 
mile or more in diameter, is generally good, 
except when they are polluted by the drainage 
or sewage of cities or large towns on their shores 
or on the lower courses of tributary streams. 
In ponds and in the smaller lakes such pollution 
may render the entire body of water unsafe for 
domestic use. 

Sunlight, however, has a marked purifying 
action, tending to destroy the dangerous germs, 
while under the action of winds a circulation 
is set up in the water favoring aeration or 
mixture with air, which by oxidation likewise 
helps to remove the dangerous impurities. At 
the same time the heavier sediment brought 
in by the streams is constantly settling to the 
bottom. 

As a result of all these processes of gradual 
purification, the water which entered in a pol- 
luted state may at last become so changed that 
on leaving the lake at its outlet it is both pala- 
table and wholesome. 

So rapidly has this purifying action been 
| supposed to take place that it was thought safe 
by some to draw the supply of Chicago from 
Lake Michigan at a distance of only a few miles 
|from the city. Experience proved, however, 
| that while noticeable pollution was confined to 
a relatively small portion of the lake, and while 

normally the city supply was fairly safe, it 
| was, nevertheless, under certain conditions of 
| wind and currents, liable to pollution. It was 
‘thus necessary either to remove the intake to 
a point several miles farther away, or to divert 








| purities, 

Ponds of this sort usually have on the bottoms 
accumulations, composed largely of decaying 
vegetable matter mixed with silt, which are very 


| Typhoid fever, which is now generally be- | objectionable in water to be used for drinking. | 
It is such accumulations which give off the | 


bubbles of gas that may be seen rising to the 
surface when the bottom is stirred with a pole 
or otherwise disturbed. 

All ponds, however, should not be condemned 
because of their small size. Many are fed by 
springs, are free from pollution, and have as 
clear and cool water as could be desired. Such 
may be used to advantage for domestic supplies, 


houses. at a distance from the water they are 
seldom used except for watering stock. 

In some of the prairie and semidesert regions, 
where streams are relatively few in number, or 
even absent over large areas, and where wells 
do not yield sufficient supplies, resort is often 
had to artificial ponds. 


When Ponds are Dangerous. 


IHESE are usually formed by throwing 

up a low embankment across some sag 

or shallow streamless depression behind 
which the rain-water accumulates. They are 
commonly but a few rods in diameter and 
a few feet in depth. 
water becomes highly heated in summer, is 
usually kept constantly muddy by the move- 
ments of stock, and is highly polluted by them. 
Since numerous animal diseases may be commu- 
nicated through drinking water, it will readily 


a source of great danger. 

The water-pockets of the deserts, in part 
natural and in part artificial, should be classed 
with the artificial ponds, and like them are 
never entirely safe even for stock use, although, 
| constituting, as they often do, the only source 
| of water in existence in the region, such use is 
unavoidable. In fact, the upbuilding of consid- 

erable grazing industries has been made possible 
by such water-pockets in otherwise waterless 
| regions. 

Over a large part of the country streams and 
rivers form the most available sources of supply, 
and in thinfy settled regions they are usually 
free from contamination, although even here an 
occasional tan-bark plant or sawmill may render 





haul out the bateau and turn it over. Then, | the sewage from the lake. The Chicago Drainage | the water valueless for farm purposes, 


for the first time, Uncle Jarve actually got to 
work. He sawed a square hole in the flat 
bottom of the bateau, chiseled a groove round 
it, then set the pane of glass and puttied it in 
the hole. 

**All right; now launch her, Chucks!’’ said 
he. 

After the bateau was in the water, he lighted 
the lamp, made it fast at one side of the glass 
pane, and then set the looking-glass at such an 
angle beside it as to reflect the light down through 
the glass pane into the water. Next he knocked 
out one end of the box, and placed it over the 
lamp and glass. And this done, he stretched 
himself out flat on the bottom of the boat, with 
his head and shoulders in at the hole he had 
made in the box. 

“*Now, Chucks, paddle her across the Pool,’’ 
said he. ‘‘And when you get up near the 
Narrows, go back and forth there, slow, till I 
tell you to stop.’’ 

We did as he told us; and about the third or 
fourth time we crossed the Pool Uncle Jarve 
sang out: 

“*Here it is!’’ 

He had caught the glimmer of a brass oil 
cap over a bearing in the machine. Then he 
laughed. 

**Don’t much wonder you couldn’t strike it,’’ 
said he. ‘‘It went into a sort of hole on the 
bottom, and lies partly under three old sunken 
logs.’” : 

After taking the bearings of the place, we 
landed and lashed one of the grapples to the 
end of a long spruce pole. 

Then, going out again in the bateau, Poley 
and I fished for the machine, Uncle Jarve 
looking down through the glass pane and telling 
us where to thrust the pole. For by the aid of 
that reflected light he could see the bottom quite 
plainly. 

After some bother we hooked the machine, 
hauled it up, and towed it ashore. But Uncle 


' Canal eventually solved the problem. 


The Belt of Lakes. 


Ly: their distribution natural lakes are con- 
fined almost wholly to the northern portion 
of our country, where they form a belt 
| extending from eastern North Dakota to eastern 
Maine. In this belt, besides the Great Lakes, 
| there are tens of thousands of smaller lakes, 
Minnesota alone having several thousand. 
Most of the lakes, especially the smaller ones, 
are in thinly inhabited regions, and afford sup- 
plies of high purity. Unfortunately, however, 
| owing to the fact that farmhouses, even when 
|in the vicinity of lakes, are usually placed on 

high ground at some distance from the water, 
| it is necessary, if the lake is depended upon for 


| entailed, therefore, the lakes are seldom used, 

although, on the other hand, they constitute 

| ideal supplies for horses and cattle, and furnish 
pure water to those cities which are so fortunate 
as to lie within convenient piping distance from 
them. 


In the smaller water bodies, varying from | 


mere pools to lakelets several acres in extent, 
| there is less dilution of the impurities washed 
| into them than in the case of the lakes and large 
ponds, and even when there are both inlets and 
| outlets, there is often a tendency for the main 
current to pass directly from the former to the 
| latter without mixing with the water as a whole. 
| This remains relatively stagnant, and the en- 
trance of a very slight amount of polluting matter 
|into such waters will, therefore, often danger- 
ously affect their quality. 

| Owing to the slight circulation, decaying 
| leaves and twigs will frequently accumulate, 
|and together with the growth of water organ- 
isms, will often give the water an amber or 
}even a dark brownish color and a noticeable 


source of supply, to haul the water used for | 
| domestic purposes. Because of the inconvenience | 


Mines, especially those sunk for coal, may 
likewise discharge their drainage of acid and 
otherwise polluted waters into the streams with 
similar effects, while on the larger streams and 
rivers the emptying of city sewage, and the 
peso from manufacturing plants of different 
sorts, often seriously contaminate the water. 

It is true that such streams become gradually 
purified by the action of sunlight and by aeration, 
and under ordinary conditions may be fairly 
safe, but the periodic outbreak of typhoid fever 
among the users of such water is sufficient to 
indicate that this purification cannot be relied 
upon. 

Large cities without other accessible sources 
will doubtless, as at present, continue to use 
river waters, but these are now, as a rule, 
| scientifically filtered before distribution. On the 
farm, however, other and safer sources are almost 
always available, and stream waters which 
are known to have received drainage or sewage 
from any source should not be used for drinking. 
|In the larger streams the pollution is rarely 
| high, and they will often afford satisfactory 
supplies for stock. 


| 





From the Hillside Spring. 


(SJ ot farm usually form an ideal source 
of farm supply. Occurring as they do 
in great abundance in many of the thinly 
| settled regions, and coming from deep within 
| the rock, or filtering from sand or gravel, they 
are almost always free from pollution except 
where buildings are situated on the hillsides 
above them, or where surface wash is allowed 
to enter. 

In the more hilly regions, such as those of 
New Hampshire and Vermont, especially where 
the farms lie in the valleys, the water from the 
hillside springs can almost always be piped with 
little difficulty to the house and barn, where 
it flows as a steady stream under the influence 





although because of the situation of the farm- | 


As a consequence, the | 


be seen that small ponds of this sort may become | 





|of gravity alone. A farm supplied from such 
|a source is fortunate indeed. 

In the use of spring-water only a few self- 
evident precautions are commonly necessary. 
The spring itself should, of course, be protected 
by an embankment or other structure from sur- 
face wash, should be kept from the reach of 
cattle by a fence, and should be covered to keep 
out dust, leaves and other materials which may 
| be blown in by the wind, and to protect it from 
| field-mice and other animals which often fall 
into open springs and are drowned. 

The natural water is almost never dangerous 
to health, as the minerals contained in solution 
| are generally harmless, although a few waters 
|} act as a physic and others may contain sulphur 
gases in disagreeable amounts. 

In limestone regions, however, the springs 
are not always safe to use. This is not because 
| of the amount of lime dissolved, but because the 
| water, instead of filtering downward through 
the soil into the rock, often plunges directly 
into underground channels through basins or 
sinks, and after a longer or shorter passage 
emerges again at the surface as a spring or even 
asastream. Impurities washed in at the sink 
continue in the water to its point of emer- 
gence. 

In our own country limestone regions are often 
| thinly inhabited, so the danger is perhaps not 

wide-spread. When springs which have been 
guarded from surface wash become muddy after 
|a rain, however, it is safe to assume that surface 
| impurities have had access to the waters through 
sinks or other passages, and such waters should 
| be avoided. 

Spring-water should always be conveyed by 
iron pipes, as lead, which was formerly much 
used, is slightly dissolved by hard waters and 
quite readily dissolved by soft waters. Many 
thousands of cases of lead-poisoning resulted 
from such use in Europe and America before 
the cost of such pipes became so high that they 
were largely abandoned. 
| Where the water flows continually there is 
i danger from lead pipes, but if the flow 





is shut off when not in use, enough water should 
be drawn off each time to remove entirely that 
which has been standing in the pipes before 
taking any for domestic purposes or for the use 
of stock. 

Dug wells, because of the ease with which 
| they may be constructed by the farmer himself 
when other work is not pressing, are very eco- 
nomical as to money outlay, and are, therefore, 
very popular. Unfortunately, however, they 
are, as commonly sunk, the most dangerous of 


all sources of supply. 

F) high ground because of the superior drain- 

age conditions and the pleasant situation. 

Such points do not, unfortunately, afford favor- 

able locations for wells, which are, as a conse- 

quence, almost invariably dug at some point 
down the slope. 

Toward them, in many cases, flow both the 
surface wash and the ground water,—which 
generally moves downward in the same direction, 
—making contamination almost certain. This 
is especially true where slops are thrown out 
upon the ground and where the privies are 
located above the well, as they often are, 

An analysis of water, which is often made 
free of charge by the state board of health, 
should be made whenever there is any question 
of the quality. A single test, however, is not 
enough, for a well which may be perfectly safe 
when first examined may later, because of the 
gradual accumulation of impurities and the final 
saturation of the ground by slops, drain water, 
and so forth, become highly polluted. 

The dug well should always be protected from 
surface wash by raising the curb slightly above 
the general ground-level and surrounding it with 
an embankment of impervious material, and it 
should be covered by a water-tight platform. 

A portion of the impurities soaking into wells 
walled by stone or brick from the upper soil 
can be kept out by coating the interior with 
cement, or by using large glazed drain-pipe fitted 
with water-tight joints. Wood curbing should 
never be used, for besides giving to the water 
an unpleasant taste, odor, and often a decided 
color, the use of such curbing, if not directly 
dangerous to the health, gives rise to conditions 
favorable to the development of such germs as 
may find their way into the water. 

Waters from sands are generally the purest 
and best, as they usually undergo an efficient 
filtration during their passage through them. 
The same generally true of sandstones, 
although waters from the latter are more likely 
to be mineralized. In the case of crevices or 
open passages in limestone, as was pointed out 
in the description of the springs, the water may 
have entered the ground directly through sinks, 
and have therefore undergone little if any filtra- 
tion. Such wells frequently become muddy after 
rains, and should be looked on with apprehen- 
sion. 

Driven wells consist of iron pipes, equipped 
with point and strainer at the end, which are 
forced into the ground by blows on the top of 
the pipe. The joints are water-tight, hence the 
polluted waters near the surface cannot possibly 
} enter. They are also very cheap, and, in fact, 
| possess advantages which make them a most 


Analyze the Water! 


ARMHOUSES are generally placed on 


Is 








The fact that they 
can only be used in soft materials, where no | 


desirable class of wells. 


very hard beds or large boulders are to be | 
encountered, however, limits their use. More- 
over, as they have little storage capacity, they 
are successful only where the materials pene- 
trated are not only open and porous enough 
to hold considerable amounts of water, but 
are of such a character that they give it up 
readily. 

Where such wells find water below a clay 
they are, if the bed is at all extensive, almost 
invariably safe, and even if there is no clay, 
safe supplies may usually be obtained if the 
point is driven some distance below the ground- 
water level, as the impurities washed down | 
through the soil are largely retained in the upper | 
part of the ground-water body. 

Drilled wells are those a few inches in diam- | 
eter which are drilled by machinery in materials | 
too hard for driving wells. There are many 
different processes of sinking such wells, de- | 
pending on the character of the materials to be 
penetrated, but the resulting holes are essentially 
alike. In all soft materials which will not stand 
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water-supplies. Studies relating to wells have | information are always complied with. In this | any of them on the street my friends would 
been carried on by this organization in many | way the progressive farmer has always at his | think them social acquaintances. ’’ 


states, and publications are issued for free dis- 
tribution among the people, while requests for 






66 O,’’ said Theodora Patten, ‘‘I 
IN} will wait for my uncle, Mr. 
Baron, to send his carriage.’’ 
‘“‘Why, his team’s gone over to 
Hopkins Point for the day. His man told me 
so. Like as not he never got any word,’’ the 
old driver went on. ‘‘Despatches are kind of 
oncertain in these parts. I’m the reg’ lar coach- 
driver, so hop in side o’ me.’’ 
Theodora eyed the ragged old man and the 
rickety coach. The latter, painted a flaring 
yellow and drawn by wheezy old horses decked 





in red harness, certainly did remind one of the | 


call the advice of experts, an opportunity of | 
which he should not be slow to take advantage. 


THEODORA 












sea deadened her footfalls. Four girls | 
were seated under the trees in attitudes | 
not classified in any system of Delsarte. | 
They wore short skirts which were | 
| evidently longer ones cut off, shirt-waists of last 
summer’s fashion, and nondescript hats. 

‘*Country girls! Of-.course they don’t know 
much about style.’’ : 

‘*Is this Rose Baron?’’ she asked, sweetly. 

The group uttered little squeaks of surprise. 
Then a round little girl with a funny face cried 
shyly, ‘‘Why, it’s Theodora, isn’t it?’’ and 
kissed her. 





‘*Carolyn’s boys are as big as she,’’ drawled 


| Nan. 


Theodora drew herself up royally. ‘‘Every- 
thing is very different in the country from what 
it is in New York.”’ 

‘*Up, fellows!’’ cried Carolyn, quickly. 
‘*The hour to feast draweth nigh.’’ 

‘*You’ll have to get out your oldest clothes,’’ 
said Nan, as the group started homeward. 


‘*We go about like pirates.’’ 


Theodora resented the tone and the sugges- 
tion. She did not like Nan. 

**One must dress well in New York,’’ she 
said, blightingly. 

‘*Let’s race home!’’ cried Carolyn. 

Theodora had no prejudice against running, 
and thumped vigorously after Carolyn. As they 
settled into a walk, she heard Nan say, ‘‘Ex- 
traordinary girl, your cousin!’’ and Rose answer 
something about ‘‘old people.’’ 

‘*T suppose I do seem extraordinary to these 
country girls,’’? thought Theodora Patten. 

The next weeks were crowded with fun. 


by themselves, or in materials through which | van of some straggling circus. 
undesirable water might enter, an iron pipe! ‘‘I will walk. Please take my trunk to Mr. 


“This is my cousin, Theodora Patten, girls, | Theodora had never been with young people 
whom we expected to-morrow. These are my | before. Her summers had been long months 
friends, Nan Vanderwater, Dolly Strang and | spent ata lonely little hotel at the seashore, where 


known as the casing is inserted, thus shutting | Baron’s.’’ 
off all impurities. ‘*Walk! It’s two mile and hotter’n election !’’ 


Drilled wells are usually of considerable depth, 
some of them being carried to two thousand feet 
or more, where water is not sooner found. In 
granites and similar rocks most of the water is 
found within three hundred feet of the surface, 
and if a supply is not secured within that depth, 
it is better to start a new well than to drill the 
old one deeper. 

In the clays and sands along the Atlantic 
coast or in the ‘‘delta’’ region of the Mississippi, 
good water may be found at depths from a few 
hundred to a thousand feet or more, but in the 
region between the upper Mississippi River and 
the Rocky Mountains wells may have to be 
carried to a still greater depth in order to reach 
the great water-bearing bed of the region—the 


Dakota sandstone, 
Ty is the large amount of mineral matter 

which they may contain and which makes 
them unfit for boiler and manufacturing pur- 
poses. But to the farmer these are not usually of 
consequence. ‘To him the principal question is 
the cost. The deeper wells are, of course, usually 
beyond his reach, but fortunately water can often 
be found relatively near the surface. Moreover, 
such waters, contrary to the common belief, 
are usually of better quality than the deeper 
ones, and can often be obtained in larger 
amounts. 

Where a satisfactory supply cannot be obtained 
from the ground, the rain falling on the roofs 
of the farm-buildings is often utilized. It is 
conducted by pipes to shallow well-like excava- 
tions which are commonly made at least approx- 
imately water-tight by linings of cement or other 
impervious material. When thus made, they 
are generally safe to use, and the waters, being 
very soft, are highly prized for domestic pur- 
poses; but if curbed partly with brick, they 
are open to the same liability to contamination 
from shallow ground waters as are the dug 
wells. 

The principal objection to cisterns as con- 
structed in this country is the large amount of 
dirt washed in, representing the accumulations 
of dust, leaves, bird droppings, and so forth, 
which have gathered in the gutters or on the 
roof. 

This is easily remedied by letting a little of 
the first of the run-off go to waste before turn- 
ing the water into the cistern. 

The methods of raising water are numerous, 
and each is satisfactory under certain conditions, | 
For cisterns and very shallow wells the rotary 
‘‘chain-pump’’ affords a quick and easy method, | 
Next comes the suction-pump. Theoretically 


A Matter of Pumps. 


HE chief disadvantage of such deep waters 





Theodora started haughtily down the one 


“| WILL WALK. 


road. The old man drove past her, shouting 
directions as to her route. It was hot, and the 
road seemed to stretch out to ‘‘the wood beyond 
the world.’’ 

‘*But I couldn’t make my entrance into the 
place bobbing about in that ridiculous coach,’’ 
thought Theodora Patten. 

Not even a stray fowl disturbed the afternoon 
calm of that country road. Yet Theodora, 
shoulders back, head erect, walked as if passing 
down serried ranks of adoring subjects. She 
always demeaned herself as one who lived ‘‘in 
that fierce light which beats upon a throne.’’ 

Her sway extended only to her grandmother, 
two aunts, their old-fashioned friends, and the 
girls of a small day-school. 


very great world, indeed. Was she not a Patten 
of New York? Had not her mother been a 
Baron of Boston? Had not her father been a 





To Theodora, | 
whose horizon line ended there, this was a/ 





Carolyn Ulrick.’’ 
| The girls shook hands heartily enough. ‘‘How | 


ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER. 


PLEASE TAKE MY TRUNK TO MR. BARON'S.” 


do you happen to be here a day early, Miss 
Patten ?’’ asked one. 

Theodora looked at her. ‘‘Why, she’s lovely !’’ 
| she thought, quickly ; then, ‘‘Is she, though ?’’ 
| Theodora was right. Carolyn Ulrick was 
| lovely, although her features were not after any 
| classical pattern and her face was freckled. 
| She had golden brown hair that fluffed and flew 

and curled, but never untidily, the softest, 
| deepest gray eyes, and a smile that made you 
| think of an especially pretty baby and a partic- 
| ularly loving mother all at once. 
‘*And I suppose you came ramping out in 
| Tommy’s chariot ?’’ said Rose, who spoke very 
| fast and blushed at every other word. 

“*T walked.’’ 

** Walked! Has Tommy died suddenly? 
Ile’s always there.’’ 

**T wouldn’t ride with him.’’ 

‘*But everybody rides with Tommy.”’ 





| she did everything by herself. 


Her cousin’s 
friends were uncommonly interesting, jolly boys 
and girls. Theodora’s energy and cleverness in 
all outdoor expeditions made her popular. She 
was thoroughly happy when they cheered at 
her high, clean dive or her low golf score. 

But at other times things went very wrong 
indeed. As the others grew better acquainted 
with her, they first smiled, then openly jeered 
at her most cherished theories. Her friends 
called her arguments ‘‘illogical’’ and her views 
‘fone -sided,’’ and often with the appalling 
frankness of youth, ‘‘ridiculous.’’ Again and 
again she was obliged to resort to the final, 
‘*You are not used to society in New York,”’ 
an argument thus far unanswered. 

Carolyn was her refuge after such bouts. 
She was always sweet-tempered and sympa- 
thetic, and although she sometimes laughed, 
*‘O funny Theodora!’’ she never argued in the 
sarcastic way the others did. Carolyn was 
extremely clever and well-read. It was a pity, 
thought Theodora, that she had to spend her 
life with her grandmother in the little Maine 
village, never travelling or meeting people. 
She was retiring, too. Ever so many times she 
heard the others make mistakes in facts she 
knew, or talk incorrectly of some book she had 
read, yet she never corrected them. She had 
not a proper sense of her own dignity. Theo- 
dora had never met the saying of Emerson, 
‘*The mark of the man of the world is absence 
of pretension. He never says anything, but 
will listen eternally.’’ 

Then came the féte for the Fresh Air Fund. 
The boys and girls were getting this up by 
themselves, and they were determined it should 
be a great success. Theodora was to be a Gipsy 
fortune-teller in a gay booth under the trees. 
This delighted her as an important and worthy 
position, and she had spent days over books on 
palmistry. Carolyn was the head of the féte, 
and the hands and feet, too. 

The last hours of preparation for a play or a 
fair are difficult and perilous. Every one is at 
explosion point from fatigue and nervousness. 
Matters of precedence or assignment of minor 
favors, which on an ordinary day would be 
settled with a laugh, become the core of quarrels. 

Theodora was in such a mood as this when 
Carolyn and Rose came to her on the morning 
of the féte, just as the last decorations had been 
put in place. 

“Theodora, dear, we want a favor of you,’’ 
began Carolyn. 

‘*Well?”? 

“*It’s been just fine in you to take all that 
trouble over the fortune-telling. We all know 
you’d make it great, but—last night Minnie 
Wicker’s cousin, Miss Dacey, came. She told for- 
tunes here once before, and, well, coined money. 


this should raise water from a depth of thirty- | judge of the state and her grandfather minister 
two feet, but in reality it rarely works satisfac- to Germany? Was she not an heiress to many 
torily at depths of more than twenty-five feet. | thousands? 

For greater depths some form of deep-well pump 
must be used, but these are relatively hard to | aunts, friends and schoolmates, through all her 


Most potent of all, had not her grandmother, | 


**Probably. J could not make my first ap- 
pearance in that absurd manner.’’? Theodora 
| delivered this with her most regal air. 


| She has a kind of gift, like second sight; it’s 
| fairly uncanny. ‘The girls and some of the others 
| are wild to have her do it to-night. She’s con- 


There was a blank silence. Then they | sented, if you’re willing. You are, aren’t you?” 
laughed. ‘Theodora glared. Theodora thought cf her laboriously gathered 


operate, 

In many places the windmill is an ideal 
appliance for raising water, especially if storage | 
tanks are provided to tide over days of no wind, | 
Moreover, many windmills are now so con- | 
structed that the rods can be disconnected from | 
the pump and an ordinary pump-handle substi- | 
tuted, making it possible to draw clear, fresh 
water at all times. 

But the most ideal conditions are afforded by 
the Artesian wells, from which the water rises 
and fiows by its own force, due to its origin 
at some distant and higher point, and affording 
an always flowing, always pure source of supply. 
The farmer who has such a well is to be con- 
gratulated. 

‘Two great bureaus of the government, the 
Department of Agriculture and the United States 
Geological Survey, have branches devoted to 


general farming interests, or to the development | quiet eyes, her bright color and composed expres- | aunts couldn’t do any church work, I must, to 


of pure water-supplies. 

The work of the older Agricultural Depart- | 
ment has long been well known; and that of | 
the Geological Survey is rapidly becoming so | 
since the organization a few years ago of a 


special division for the investigation of wellsand she could see some figures. The sound of the | were growing up, and I feared if I recognized 


sixteen years, been steadily chanting the praises 
of the dignified, proper, clever and irreproach- 
able Theodora Baron Patten of New York? 
‘De folkses is all gone off,’’ said the colored 
maid at her uncle’s house. ‘‘Yo’ see, honey, 
dey didn’t ’spect yo’ till to-morrow.’’ 
This was hardly the triumphant arrival she 


had planned for her first visit to her Maine | 
| cousins. 


Still, it gave her time to repair the 
ravages of the journey. 
‘*All the Pattens are handsome,’’ she said, 


| as she regarded her renovated self in the mirror. 


Theodora had a way of speaking of ‘‘my good 
looks’’ startling to some hearers. ‘‘That’s not 
conceit,’? she would explain. ‘‘I didn’t make 
my own face. It’s only a logical statement 
of a fact.’’ ‘‘Logical’’ was one of her shibbo- 
leths. 

Theodora was good to look at, with her clear, 


sion. 

‘De girls is yander on de links,’’ said the 
maid. 

A desire to surprise them seized Theodora. 
She crossed the links to the shady knoll, where 


‘*Poor old Tommy! We had a picture of | 
him balked of his prey!’ gasped Carolyn. | 
Theodora looked at her keenly. ier gray eyes 
were innocent. 

**You’ve come just in the thick of things,’’ 
said Nan, who spoke with a curious drawl. 
‘Sails, picnics, a golf tournament and a great 
and wonderful féte.’’ 
| ‘‘Don’t forget my mission class picnic,’’ put 
| in Carolyn, making a face. 
| ‘Poor little Carrie’’?—Carrie was unusually 
| tall for a girl—‘‘has a class of future Presidents 
| over at the Point. She toles them into Sunday- 
| school by promises of frequent festivities,’’ ex- 
| plained Nan. 
| ‘**Did you ever teach a class?’’ asked Rose. 
| ‘*Yes. I didn’t care to, but we had a new | 

rector who didn’t understand our position in 
the church, so I felt, as my grandmother and 


keep the family from sinking into a second 
| place in his eyes.’? 

| No one said anything in the silence. Theo- 
| dora proceeded : 


“T had to give it up, however. The boys 


}and longed to say no. 





store of ‘‘wise, witty and wicked’’ quotations, 
Instead, she answered 
sulkily, ‘‘I suppose so. What place shall I 
have instead ?’? 

Carolyn pulled her braid forward and began 
to twirl it, a sign of embarrassment. 

‘*There’s a place that just cries out loud for 
you; it needs your coolness and steadiness. It’s 
the fish-pond. The small boys mob it, and 
unless we have a strong party there they’ll 
carry it off bodily.’’ 

“*The fish-pond! Stuck down in that corner 
with no one but a lot of children! No, I will 
not!?? 

‘*We’ll ‘have to give it up, then.’’ 

**Let Rose have it.’’ 

‘*Theodora,’’ broke in Rose, ‘‘you know I’d 
run at the first fight.’’ 

“*Nan, then.’’ 

**She’s such a snapdragon she’d hit the boys 
over the head with the fish-pole.’’ 

‘Dolly, then.’’ 

“*She’s almost sick to-day; she must have a 
quiet corner. ’’ 

‘*Why don’t you take it?’’ 

“I would, but the girls want me to be a sort 














of committee to talk to the people from back in 
the country and the strangers from the cottages, 
so they won’t have a stupid time.’’ 


“I'll do that. [ll —’ 

‘“Theodora,’’ cried Rose, ‘‘you ‘can’t! You 
don’t know the people. Carolyn does, and 
every one likes her.’ 

Theodora’s self-control gave way with a snap. 
It was a mean plot to push her into the back- 
ground. Her anger at Carolyn, at herself, 
even,—although she could not have explained 
this last,—struggled for expressions bitter 
enough. She felt like a child who screams 
and stamps in helpless rage. 

‘*You’re jealous of me, Carolyn Ulrick! You 
know I’ve been in more places and known more 
people and how to do things better than you, 
and you want to keep me out of everything so 
I sha’n’t hide you!’’ 

Carolyn came close to Theodora. Her gray 
eyes were flashing and she looked very tall. 
She stared straight at her an instant, then ran 
on into the hall. 

Rose seized her cousin by the arms and 
actually shook her. She looked like a little 
fury. 

‘*You are the most selfish, conceited girl I 
ever heard of, Theodora Patten! You never 
do a thing to help any one, and you act as if 
you were the Empress of China, or somebody 
that we all had to bow down to and worship. 
Do you think nobody else has ever been any- 
where or done anything but just you? You 
boast and pose and strike important attitudes, 
while if you only knew— Oh, you think of 
nothing but yourself. You —’’ 

Theodora pulled herself free. She was so 
angry she felt sick, but she had self-control 
enough not to reply. She ran down the hill 
back of the hall to the little bay, slipped into 
one of the rowboats, and rowed out toward the 
sea with long, furious strokes. 

The exertion helped to calm her, and by the 
time she had gone a mile along the shore she 
was ready to think. She crossed her oars and 
drifted in with the tide. Theodora had a rare 
power for a girl of looking on all sides of a 
question. She remembered the jokes at her 
expense, the arguments against her theories, 
even the laughter away back that first day. 
Rose had not burst out at her just for this 
one affair. Her speech was plainly a culmina- 
tion. They all thought her conceited and self- 
centered. 

‘*But am I, really??? murmured the poor girl. 
Ought not one to act as if one were somebody if 
one really were? What would Carolyn herself 
have done? 

The answer trod on the heels of the question. 
She would have been fish-pond, fisher and fish 
itself if she had thought it would help the 
cause. But Carolyn was just a little country 
girl. 

“If I only knew how some girl in a fine 
position in New York would do!’’ she lamented, 
still clinging to her delusion that there is one 
code for the country and another for the 
city. 

It was a dreary day. Theodora did not go 
near the hall again till night. Then she sat 
down in the shadow of some trees. There were 
crowds of people. The girls, no longer tired, 
were whisking in and out with trays of ice- 
cream or glasses of lemonade. Carolyn was 
talking to people, not at all like a mechanical 
committee member, but in her simple, friendly 
way. 

‘*How pretty she looks!’’ thought Theodora, 
creeping a little out of the shadow. 

After a while Carolyn disappeared. Theo- 
dora could not get the thoughts of the morning 
out of her head. She was really a girl of good 
disposition. She had been spoiled all her life, 
and had never had any one to measure herself 
by. Now she was struggling for a standard. 

‘‘Hush!’’ murmured the crowd. A violin 
had sounded softly. Theodora turned. Her 
eyes travelled across the little green, with its 
gay lanterns and chattering crowd, to rest on 
the dark evergreen hedge. There in a faint 
spot of light Carolyn stood and played. 

““Ah!’’ said the crowd. It was the long- 
drawn sigh that follows the silence given to 
beautiful music. Carolyn had played with the 
tenderness and skill of the true musician. 
Theodora, musical herself; knew what years of 
loving, patient work lay behind those thrilling 
notes. 

‘Who is that?’’? asked a lady in front of 
Theodora, as Carolyn retired after her third 
recall. 

“Carolyn Ulrick,’’ answered her friend. 
‘*You know her father, Martin Ulrick, the 
writer. Her mother is old Mrs. Tyson’s 
daughter, here, and is a noted musician.’’ 

**She’s a charming-looking girl.’’ 

“*She’s as sweet as a flower. She has spent 
all her life either in New York or London 
among the most famous people, yet she is as 
simple and modest as if she knew nothing of 
the world. She’s been keeping her grandmother 
company the last two years.’’ 

Theodora stole away back to the dark, and 
hid in a little cave of giant rose-bushes. 

*‘Oh, what a fool I’ve been! I might have 
guessed it some way. How Carolyn must 
despise me! No, she doesn’t; she just pities 
me,?? 

The big, far-off stars began to make long rays 
down to Theodora and dance unsteadily; the 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





| she could reply a clamor began: ‘*To-morrow 
night, Theo!’’ ‘‘Again!’’ 
scuttle round for new things!’’ 

‘*You’ll have to get some new people to run 
| your fish-pond,’’ spoke up a boy. ‘‘Il’m done 
| sitting in that hot hole, never seeing a soul, 
}and being clambered over by exuberant small 
boys.’’ 

**Count me out as first assistant likewise,’’ 
said another. 

‘*Why, I’m going to take the fish-pond,’’ said 
Theodora. ‘‘I didn’t—feel—feel like it to-night, 
but I want to to-morrow.’’ 


dew dampened the leaves of a rose- bush. 
Theodora had come to ‘‘the little humble place’’ 
which is ‘‘good for the soul,’’ if the soul be, 
like hers, a strong and noble one. 

The patrons had all gone when Theodora 
came out. The boys and girls were gathering 
up the relics amid excited laughter. No one 
had ‘‘the snaps’’ now. 

**V’ll walk right to them and tell them what 
a conceited prig I’ve been,’’ thought Theodora. 
‘*No, I won’t; that would be making myself 
important that way.’ 

Her eyes were shining and a soft smile was 
on her lips as she put her arm round Carolyn’s 
waist and whispered, ‘‘You made a splendid 
reception committee, and, oh, your playing!’’ 

Carolyn gave her hand a squeeze, but before 


AN AMATEUR SNAKE-CHARMER 


her. 








HE native band 
was playing on 
queer, uncouth 
instruments—both reed 
and string—in front of 
the Casino in Helwan, 
near Cairo. Several —— s = 
wandering showmen arg 
were giving exhibitions BY BRADLE GILMAN 
with trained monkeys, snakes and other animals ; | to offer. 
and the piasters were pouring into their upheld | drawn, and again they might not have been. 
tambourines. | either case, I did not care to go near him. 
One swarthy showman, quick and cruel of 


passing events—proba- 
bly too drunk, even if he 
had been awakened, to 
recover the reptile. 

The. man beside me 
exclaimed, ‘‘I don’t like 
the appearance of that! 


— ———— o Z 





do?”’ But I had no plan 
The creature’s fangs might have been 
In 


tricks close by the kiosk in which I was 
seated, nursing my rheumatic knee. The 
little creature seemed intelligent enough, 
but was evidently exhausted. Presently 
he balked altogether, and lay panting on 
the hot yellow sand. 

The owner, eager for more piasters, at 
once gave him a sharp blow with a stick, 
and was about to repeat the blow, when 
a young American girl of about fourteen, 
fair, clear-eyed, sprang forward from the 
circle of spectators, leaping over a squirm- 
ing cobra that lay in her path, and 
caught the man’s upraised arm. 

Her eyes sparkled with indignation ; 
and she spoke at first in her mother 
tongue: ‘‘Stop that! Stop it, you 
cruel —’’ 

Then she remembered that the Egyp- 
tian fellah probably could not understand 
her, and she turned to the few native 
words she knew: ‘‘La, la! [No, no!] 
Moosh gwais! [Not right!] Matid- 
rasch, matidra sch! [Don’t strike, 
don’t strike!]’’ 

The showman may or may not have 
understood. her exact words, but he could 
not mistake her determined action and 
her indignant blueeyes. His lips parted, 
and I thought I detected a gleam of 
defiance in his face; but that quickly 
yielded to a mechanical grin, his crafty 
eyes blinked, and he nodded obedience to 
her command. He was equally ready 
to beat the helpless little creature or to 
refrain from beating him, according as 
his hope of bakshish turned. He now 
stooped over the panting mongoos, stroked 
him with his lean, sinewy hand, and 
gabbled, ‘‘Poo’ li’l’ beast! Poo’ li’l’ 
beast!’’ words which he had probably 
caught, without any very clear sense of 
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several fragments of doubtful native candy, a | but now 
searab, and several copper and silver coins. As 
if completing a bargain, she counted out four 
or five pieces of money, and gave them to the 
showman. 

‘*There!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Take that! But 
don’t let me see you striking that poor little thing 
again! If I do, I’ll have you arrested, and— 
and tried before the American consul; he’s my 
uncle.’’ 7 

This happened in the forenoon. The donkey- 
races were just beginning, and I hobbled away 
to watch them. 

In the afternoon, as the glare of the midday 
sun sensibly diminished, I went out for one of 
my somewhat infirm promenades. Coming 
round the corner of the Cheriah Mohammed 


lively and vicious. 








gerous creature. 
Suddenly I started with new alarm. There 


over one or more human beings. Near the end 
woman whose crippled figure was familiar to 
every tourist in Helwan ; in her arms was a baby. 
Her husband placed her each morning, with 
the wizened little child, at some favorable corner, 
there to remain through the day, to beg from 
passers-by. ‘To-day it was her ill fortune to be 
placed under the tree directly in the path 
Ali, just outside the now deserted Casino garden, | which the cobra was following. In a few 
I saw several of the showmen and their trained | moments he would reach her. 
‘animals and ‘*properties,’’ sitting or lying in | 
the warm sun, against the white wall of the 
Hotel des Bains. 


my lameness, I impulsively started forward on 
a run. The natives about me had too little 
An Arab with a cobra lay at the end of the | intelligence to render effective aid. ‘The cobra 
|line. I recognized him by the ox-skin bag in | glided on, and at intervals lifted his head into 
| which such as he carried their reptiles. A few | the air, expanding his hood, and turning his 
| people, natives or tourists, were walking along | flat, evil head to one side and the other, as if 
the shady side of the street, which I found | daring any one to bar his way. 
myself instinctively seeking. 
One of these tourists was opposite the cobra- | moving across the street straight toward the 
Arab, when I saw him stop and look across the | reptile. Then I recognized the young American 
street with some intentness. As I came near | girl whom I had seen in the forenoon. I stopped 
him, my gaze followed his; and I felt a tremor | in astonishment. I saw the girl wave one hand 


| of uneasiness and fear as I saw the horrid brown | warningly toward her mother, —who stood spell- 








| thrusting this way and that in restless curiosity. | toward the serpent. 

Another moment and the creature glided quite Could she be mad? Or was she ignorant of 
out of the bag, and his brownish-gray body the reptile’s presence and path? No, her gaze 
| extended its five feet of length along the dusty was directed straight before her; and now I saw 
sidewalk. His owner was all unconscious of | that she held some object in her hand. The 





**Good for Theodora!’ cried those who heard | my breath in anxiety. 








| next moment she raised the object to her mouth, 

‘‘We’re going to| and I heard the soft music of the harmonica. 
At once I comprehended the meaning of the 

| girl’s conduct. She had read about the power 


of music over serpents, and had seen Arab 
showmen exercise its influence. She was now 
bent, in her self-reliant, daring way, and in 


| her pity for the helpless, crippled woman, upon 


trying to divert the excited, threatening reptile 


| from his path. 


I could not repress a cry of alarm as I saw 


| what she was attempting; but I was too far 


away to interfere. I could only look on, holding 
I saw her go up to within 


twenty feet of the cobra’s path, then drop to 


But only the stars that had peeped in through | one knee, and there remain, playing and waiting, 
the rose-bushes knew all that ‘Theodora meant. | as steadily as if she had done the thing a hun- 


dred times before. 

The cobra raised his head and stopped; he 
spread his hood wide. He swayed his head 
back and forth two or three times; then he 
moved slowly up out of the depression or gutter 
in which he had been gliding, and advanced 
toward the girl. 

I knew that professional snake-charmers often 
draw these deadly creatures from some lurking- 
place in a house, but they always have a saucer 
of milk ready, interposed between themselves and 





I WAS HORROR-STRICKEN WHEN I SAW HER SHRINK 
BACK AS THE FIERCE CREATURE DREW NEAR 


| the serpent ; and the creature, in its fondness for 


What had we better | milk, is led to eat, and then is captured or killed. 


But there was no object here interposed be- 
| tween the reptile and the girl. What would 
| happen when he reached her, gliding so slowly 
| now, and yet with nervously darting head and 


By this time several other people had noticed | flickering, forked tongue, I dared not think. 
hand, was putting a tired mongoos through his jus, and stood watching the now excited and 


I did not believe that her strength would quite 
hold her up in her impulsive purpose ; 
therefore I was not surprised, although 
I was horror-stricken, when I saw her 
shrink back as the fierce creature drew 
near. Certainly she trembled, she tot- 
tered; and the cobra was not five feet 
away from her! 

At that moment I heard a faint scream 
from the terrified mother, who seemed— 
like so many people in Helwan—to be 
an invalid, as she dropped in a heap 
on the sidewalk ; and I groaned in help- 
less sympathy. 

Then came a new and unexpected 
episode in the drama. The Egyptian 
showman who had the mongoos was 
dozing at the extreme end of the white 
wall ; and the mongoos—being now fully 
rested—was walking sedately back and 
forth at the end of his tether, with that 
appearance of calm self-possession and 
conscious power which these strange 
animals show. 

The mongoos is not a native of Egypt, 
but of India. You see a few of them, 
however, in the possession of the fellah- 
een. It is possible that this one had 
never seen a cobra, possible also that 
the cobra had never seen a mongoos; 
but between the two species is fixed a 
mortal antipathy. And the superiority 
is in favor of the mongoos, which does 
not move, ordinarily, with much speed, 
but on occasion, like the rattlesnake, can 
spring with astonishing rapidity. 

The mongoos was pacing slowly back 
and forth, at the full length of his tether, 
his long, tapering tail, like that of a kan- 
garoo, drooped and trailing in the dust. 
Suddenly the tail stiffened and the small, 
ferret-like head rose. He had seen his 
enemy. His strong hind legs gathered 


their meaning, from pitying tourists. The girl | active serpent. As I had seen him performing | themselves, and with no apparent pause, he 
released her hold on the stick, dived into| that morning, under the control of his Arab | sprang straight at the oscillating, hooded head 
her pocket, and drew out a little harmonica, | owner, he had appeared sluggish and harmless; | some eight feet away. 
, feeling that he was free, he appeared 
|him to his master’s hand, but he overturned 
As the escaping snake glided swiftly down | himself in his effort and sprawled in the dust. 
the street I hobbled after, looking for some club | Before I could exactly discover how it was 
or stone with which I might attack the dan- | done the confused furry heap had again gathered 


His powerful leap parted the cord which held 


itself, and I saw the now elongated form of the 


was indeed peril, and possible death impending | as the young girl wavered, her hand with the 


mongoos launched again at his hated enemy, just 


| harmonica dropping at her side, and she fell, 


} 








of the wall, leaning against a tree, I saw a lame | unconscious, upon her side in the dusty street. 


With unerring aim the mongoos struck the 
cobra in the neck, his teeth closing on the scaly, 
oscillating body like a vise. 

Instantly there was a fierce struggle. All 
that I could distinguish was a confused writhing 
and twisting; then the dust of the dry roadway 
enveloped and obscured the combatants and the 
prostrate form of the girl. 

The fierce, invisible struggle could not have 


My heart beat rapidly; and, unmindful of | continued more than a few seconds. 


As soon as possible I raised the insensible 
girl from the ground, and carried her out of the 
dust and confusion to the sidewalk. A dash 
of water from the brass cup of a water-carrier 
revived mother and daughter; and the mother 
caught the girl in her arms. Then I was 


| aware that the fierce struggle had ceased. 


I suddenly became aware that somebody was | 


head of the cobra projecting from the bag, and | bound on the sidewalk,—and then hurry on 


There lay the motionless body of the cobra, 
hideous even in death. Near the body the 
brave mongoos was pacing back and forth, like 
a sentinel on guard. He glanced now and then 
with a critical eye at his dead foe, and appeared 
as self-possessed and dignified as if nothing of 
importance had occurred. 

As soon as the sleeping, drink - stupefied 


owner of the mongoos could be shaken into in- 


telligence the gallant little creature passed, by 
sale, into my possession; and he later found a 
home in the garden of the American consul. 
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UGSIMGOIDAD Gai GOS | who is willing to work; and to tempt him | 
Keo IK KD. TSS further there is the promise of good food—fried 


| chicken and ice-cream on Sunday. The excuse 

| for the idle tramp and despairing unemployed 

|in this country is certainly not to be found in 

/economic conditions. Even in crowded New 
England, which is not rich in outdoor products, 
some towns are offering in vain two dollars and 
two dollars and a half a day for men who will 
help in the work of spraying trees. 
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| 
ike Simplified Spelling Board has issued a 
list of hot-weather spellings of three hundred 
| words. That is not what the board terms the 
list, but the name is appropriate in the season 
when one feels like omitting not only all super- 
| fluous letters but all superfluous words from | 
| one’s correspondence. The board recommends | 
| that we say that the perspiration ‘‘dript’’ from | 
WALTER WELLMAN. | our brows till we ‘‘dropt’’ on the floor in ex- | 
CURRENT TOPICS. haustion and ‘‘mist’’ the train. It also urges 
LS gens free delivery has been established on | us to say that we ‘‘kist’” our children when 
the Island of Guam. (Ten years ago there | we left home. Although it proposes further 
were not many people on the island who even | “‘decalog’’ as the proper spelling, it does not 
took the trouble to go to the village post-office recommend shortening the ten commandments ; 
it does not even suggest taking anything more 
from the ‘‘demagog’’ than the ordinary final 
hort skirts are likely to be the popular cos- letters. If people get used to these spellings in 
tume in Nordhausen, Germany. The board warm weather, they may keep them through the 
of health has recommended the imposition of a | winter. . 
fine of thirty marks, or imprisonment for one | 
week, for wearing dresses with trains on the 
street. The dragging of the bottom of the skirt 
through the dust and dirt of the street is char- 
acterized as ‘‘a menace to the well-being of the 
community.’’ 
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OUR CIVIC UNITY. 


Together we rise or we fall, 
Free workers within a free state. 
Robert Bridges. 
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PARTIES THAT PERSIST. 


ing Otto of Bavaria has been insane since | 
he succeeded to the throne, and for twenty he fiftieth anniversary of the first Repub- | 
years the country has been ruled by a regent. | T lican national convention was celebrated 
The Bavarian constitution differs from that of last month in Philadelphia in the same | 
some other kingdoms, where a provision is | hall in which General Frémont was nominated | 
inserted to prevent any man with an incurable | for the presidency. 
malady from becoming king. There has been | The foundation principles of the party are 
talk recently of deposing King Otto and putting | more than fifty years old. The principles of 
on the throne his uncle, the regent, Prince! the Democratic party also are older than the 
Luitpold, who is eighty-five years old. | party name. The present Democratic party is 
the heir of the party of Jefferson, which at first 
Cw has twice within recent years ap-| called itself the Republican party. The advo- 
proved the plan for a lock canal across the | cates of state rights and opponents of a strong 
Isthmus of Panama, first, when it authorized | central government chose the name of Demo- 
the President to go ahead with the work, and cratic Republicans, and when, during the ad- 
again last month, when it forbade the use of | ministration of President John Quincy Adams, 
the money appropriated for digging the canal | a new party division began, those who favored 
in constructing a sea-level waterway. The lock | an extension of the powers of the general govern- 
canal can be built more quickly and much more | ment were known as National Republicans, 
cheaply than a sea-level waterway. That is; The Republican party of to-day really dates 
why it appealed to Congress and to the Presi- | pack to Hamilton and his propaganda in behalf 
dent. | of a strong central government. The Federalist 








| will reduce them to a minimum: Take your 


road to success lies along the strait and narrow 
way which has commended itself to men by 
centuries of experience. 

This word is needed. It is important that 
a true and wholesome standard shall be held 
up for admiration at the time when young men 
begin to find a standard necessary. 

It is a most gratifying sign of the firmness of 
the moral foundations that neither the colleges 
nor the men whom they honor by invitations to 
speak have been swept from their feet by the tide 
of sordid accusations—too many, alas! proved— 
that has lately been flooding the country. 
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FOOLS OF HABIT. 
They never taste who always drink; 
They always talk who never think. 
Matthew Prior. 


Cay 
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THE WAYFARERS. 


mong the dangerous tendencies of the pres- 
A ent age, certain good people are now 
discovering, is our ‘‘travel mania.’’? The 
rich are spending their lives wandering from 
place to place; people of small incomes pinch 
and plan and save for summer outings at the 
seashore or for hurried trips upon the ‘‘trans- 
atlantic ferry’? ; school-teachers are notorious 
travellers; and the story is even told of a poor 
dressmaker who, at the age of sixty-three, 
having saved three hundred dollars by long- 
continued and careful economy, went abroad, 
and saw much of the Continent, including 
Rome, for six dollars a week. 

The love of travel is no new thing. It is 
one of the great human interests. The little 
nursery-maid who always wheeled her charge 
to a hilltop, where her wistful eyes could 
journey over the city roofs and across the river 
to the ‘‘hills of dream’’ beyond, was but an- 
swering the call of some wayfaring ancestor. 
The ‘‘wander-year’’ of the apprentices of the 
middle ages, the strange pilgrimages of rich 
and poor alike, bore witness to the old desire 
‘for to admire and for to see.’? Curiously 
enough, the very people who deprecate the 
**mania’’ for travel cordially advocate journeying 
at second-hand by means of books and lectures. 

Perhaps, after all, the matter amounts merely 
to this, that the joys and advantages of travel, 
many as they are, may be won at too great a 
price. To sacrifice, for instance, one’s love of 
home, and the duty and privilege of home rela- 
tionships, is to purchase the pleasure at far too 
heavy a cost. As for the dangers attending the 
habit of travel because it is ‘‘the thing,’’ one 
small piece of advice, if heedfully considered, 
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A pews C. Frémont, the first Republican candi- 
date for the presidency, is buried in the 
Rockland Cemetery, on the brink of the Pali- 
sades overlooking the Hudson River, opposite 
Tarrytown, New York. The grave is marked 
only by a small iron star of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, although near it stands the 
crumbling base of a monument which his admir- 
ers planned to erect some years ago. A .com- 
mittee of those who voted for him in 1856 is 
now arranging to put up a suitable memorial. 
It is always desirable that the graves of the 
nation’s eminent men should be kept green. 
ermany is the leader of the world in educa- 
tion. Not content with the best common- 
school system, the best industrial schools and 
the best universities, the Prussian minister of 
commerce is codperating with the municipal 
authorities of Frankfort-on-Main in establishing 
an institution in that city to increase the skill 
of men who are already master workmen in 
their craft. This school offers special instruction 
to carpenters, locksmiths, upholsterers and 
tailors. It is part of the systematic effort in 
Germany not only to convert laborers to skilled 
workmen, but to raise the standard of intelli- 
gence and efficiency in the various trades. 
| \y-menponer of great political significance has 
been started by the managers of both polit- 
ical parties in Indiana. In five counties of the 
state the party leaders have signed agreements 
not to spend one dollar for the purchase of votes 
in the coming election. Moreover, no man 
known to be purchaseable, or who is not recog- 
nized as a party man, is to be employed about 
the party headquarters or in taking the party 
poll. For this necessary work both parties 
have agreed to pay the same wages, and neither 
is to employ any man to whom the other party 
objects on the score of his bad character. This 
is a sensible and simple way of purifying 
politics at its source. 


jo has its agrarian troubles no less than 

Russia. The problem in Russia is to give 
the farming people enough land to support 
them. In America the problem is happier, but 
still perplexing, to find people to take care of 
what the land is producing. ‘The usual call-of 


Kansas for farm-hands this year is said to be | 


‘‘unusual,’’? The wheat-fields offer two dollars 
a day, which ought to be sufficient for the 
malcontents who complain that millions of 
Americans cannot find healthful and profitable 
occupation. It is reported that hundreds of 
tliousands of acres of wheat and corn will go to 
waste if there are not men enough to harvest. 
There are stories of carriages and automobiles 
waiting at the railroad-station for any stranger 


| party died, but its idea, dormant for a time as 
a political force, revived under the National 
Republicans, and was inherited from them by 
the Whigs. A belief in the power of the national 
_ Sovernment to forbid the extension of slavery 
| into the national territory was the leading prin- 
ciple of the party that nominated Frémont in 
1856 and elected Lincoln in 1860. 
| Under varying names the two parties com- 
mitted to the different theories of the power of 
| the central government have continued to nomi- 
| nate their candidates. This has been the great 
dividing issue in American political life, and 
the party policies have, in general, been merely 
different manifestations of that issue when 
| brought in contact with practical problems. 
| It is of course true that the contest is no longer 
| waged with the vigor and uncompromising ad- 
| herence to a fixed idea that characterized it in 
| early times. Many of the powers claimed for 
| the government by the Whigs, and vehemently 
denied by the Democrats, are now universally itively, N F ve 
/conceded. Time and necessity have modified | ee ee rtp ate ag gt 
_ and softened opinion on both sides of the political | now the country at large must help to pay the 
| line. | penalty. 
| _Yet even now the old question arises occa- | ~ tg of that penalty is the loss of the 
sionally. ‘The argument -for state rights has | reputation of American meats and the further 
been heard in Congress at the recent session, | jogs of a considerable part—no one can conjecture 
jand is still, as it has been for a century, @| how much—of the trade in provisions, labori- 
| governing principle of the Democrats. It is a | ously built up through a long series of years. 
_ principle which nowadays takes the form: of | That trade now amounts, counting all meat 
| “‘home rule,’’ always a popular ery. The | products, to more than a hundred million dollars 
issue between a centralized government and a | g year. 
system of local self-government in all except} But every right-thinking American will feel 
national affairs is still an open issue, and so | that there is a greater penalty than that which 
long as it continues to be open the two parties, | can pe counted in paltry dollars. The ‘good 
| whatever their names may be, will contend for | name of American manufacturers and dealers 
the mastery. |has suffered a serious blow. Their business 
methods are the byword of the world outside. 
It will take years of well-doing to make good 

7=8 senauareans ADDRESSES. the reputation that has been destroyed. 

hen a man is called upon to speak to Fortunately, the right step has been taken. 

college students he usually weighs his The evil will be remedied, although the past 

words most carefully. However ex- |ecannot be effaced, and the reform will be as 
treme a partizan he may be in other circum | beneficial to the packing industry itself as it 
stances, when setting forth his views in the | will be to the foreign trade of the country and 
presence of those who are learning about the | t9 meat consumers everywhere. 
great problems of life he strives to be judicial | “ 


| mind with you wherever you.go. The traveller 
so equipped, no matter what his motive, cannot 


| fail to win treasure by the way. 
N with a matter of more importance to the 
self-respect of the American people or to 
the foreign commerce of the United States than 
the inspection of meat and meat products by the 
national government. 

The disclosure of the conditions that prevailed 
in the great packing-houses should have sur- 
prised no one. More than two years ago the 
London Lancet published the results of an 
investigation of American packing-house con- 
ditions in which practically all that we know 
now, as the result of examination by the Presi- 
dent’s commissioners, was stated plainly and 
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MEAT INSPECTION. 
ot for many years has Congress dealt 
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and fair-minded. Consequently, the annual | 
| college addresses afford a distinct guide to what | 
| the leaders of thought really think. | 
| Those addresses this ,year were remarkable | 
for their cheerful optimism and for their faith | 
| in the honesty and uprightness of the men of | 
| the present generation. 
tions, but the rule was that the young men| pendent people, who decided on the form of 
about to begin the struggle for survival were | their government and elected him as their sov- 
told that the old-fashioned virtues have not gone | ereign. 

| out of style, that honesty and uprightness are; The election of a king is no new event in 
| still highly prized, that greed for gain is as} history. Poland from 1572 to 1791 was an 


A MODERN KING. 
ing Haakon VII of Norway was crowned 
on June 22d. The throne is old, but the 
kingship is new in character and condi- 


| despicable as it has always been, and that the | elective monarchy. King George of Greece, 
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Haakon’s uncle, was chosen by the Greeks 
after they had deposed Otto. In imperial 
Rome the senate or the army elected some of 
the emperors. 

Haakon is unique among elected kings in that 
his crown is set with many jewels of democracy 
—the very metaphor upsets tradition. His 
people call him ‘‘Herre Konge’’ (‘*Mr. King’’). 
He himself is democratic in nature. He usually 
speaks of his queen as ‘‘my wife,’’ and has 
served a real working apprenticeship in the 
Danish navy. Moreover, he has worked up to 
the position of king as truly as a son of a rich 
man works up to be the real president of a 
corporation in which his family is interested. 
He was born a prince candidate, but was 
chosen on his merits. 

For six centuries Norway has had no separate 
monarch of its own. In 1397 Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark were united. After about a cen- 
tury Sweden withdrew. Norway remained in 
union with Denmark until 1814, when it was 
united with Sweden as a free and equal nation 
under a joint king. With the secession of 
Norway last year came a new government, and 
by decision of the Norwegians a new king. 

The position of Haakon and the spirit of the 
Norwegian people are well expressed in the wel- 
coming speech of the president of the council: 
‘*To-day a King of Norway comes to make his 
home in the Norwegian capital, elected by a 
free people to occupy, conjointly with free men, 
the first place in the land.’’ 
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KIDNAPPING. 


he crimes of a modern community may be 

roughly divided into two classes, one of 

which includes those misdeeds that have 
existed ever since man has occupied the earth, 
the other those which have grown out of civili- 
zation. Most of what are regarded as the great 
crimes,—murder, assault with intent to kill, 
highway robbery, abduction, —crimes for which 
the severest penalties are prescribed, are of the 
first class, the deeds of savage, primeval man. 

It may be for this reason that kidnapping 
excites so much interest and is regarded with so 
much abhorrence. Originally the stealing of a 
man, woman or child was for the sake of 
gaining a slave or a wife; and the frequent 
willingness of the relatives of the victim to 
| purchase his liberty gave rise to that meanest 
| of all crimes—the carrying off of a child for the 
purpose of exacting ransom. 

Kidnapping strikes at the very heart of civi- 
lized life—the family. It attacks property in 
| the most detestable way, by trampling on the 
| sacred feelings of parenthood. 

More than thirty years have elapsed since the 
disappearance of Charlie Ross, yet the principal 
details of his case are still widely known, still 
fresh. Another sensational case was that of 
the son of one of the great meat-packers of 
Omaha. The boy was found, but his abductor 
remained for several years at liberty, and when 
finally captured and brought to trial, escaped 
the just penalty of his crime. 

The latest case, which occurred in Philadel- 
phia, had an outcome more fortunate for the 
community. The abductor, traced by his letters 
demanding ransom, was found within a week, 
taken to the police-station through a mob which 
came near lynching him, and within twenty- 
four hours had been indicted, tried and con- 
victed, and was on his way to the state prison 
to serve a sentence of twenty years. 

The promptness of the law in this case and 
the severity of the sentence are measures of 
protection for the whole country as well as for 
Philadelphia. Every home is safer because 
this scoundrel met his deserts and met them 
promptly. 
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aron von Sternburg, German ambassador to 

the United States, in an address at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, showed that all the great 
leaders of nations, such as Frederick the Great 
and K’ang-Hi, the greatest Chinese emperor, have 
taught the same principles of citizenship. He 
drew an interesting parallel between the teachings 
of K’ang-Hi in the “Holy Edict” and the public 
utterances of President Roosevelt. It is a truth 
familiar to all students of comparative literature 
that under similar conditions men of moral pur- 





There were some excep- | tions, for Haakon is king of a free and inde- | 


pose have much the same ideas. Devout scholars 
| have always delighted in the fact that the noblest 
| sentiments of Greek philosophy are not unlike 
| those of the Bible. That a modern man should 
| preach what was preached by the ancients only 
| bears out Lowell’s epigram that the best things 
| obligingly got themselves said several thousand 
| years ago. ae 
| Jieutenant Tulloch of the British army lies dead 
of the “sleeping sickness” which he was study- 
|ing in Africa. The martyrs to science are among 
the noblest, for they have no mighty emotion to 
carry them through a brave moment, no evident 
religious fervor to sustain them through a career 
of sacrifice; they do their duty among the cooi 
; calculations of scientific investigation. Not long 
| ago a major in the American army laid down his 
| life in the study, by means of deliberate dangerous 
| experiments upon himself, of the relations between 
mosquitoes and yellow fever. 
| han wrote years ago of the “nations’ airy 
} navies grappling in the central blue,” and 
| men laughed at him; but now comes Rear-Admiral 
Charles Campbell of the British navy with the 
prediction that “in the long run air fleets will be a 
| serious menace to water fleets, and may eventually 
| displace them,” Inthe meantime Walter Wellman 























is completing his arrangements to find the north | relieved because Flossie will find her just as she | Use 


pole in an air-ship, or rather in a propelled bal- 
loon. The balloon is oval, sixty-four feet long 
and fifty-two and a half feet in diameter. It is to 
be propelled by a gasoline motor, and enough 
gasoline is to be carried in it to drive the motor 
eighteen hundred miles, or six hundred miles more 
than the trip from the starting-place to the pole 
and back. Wireless telegraph stations are to be 
equipped at Hammerfest, Norway, and at Spitz- 
bergen, and wireless apparatus is to be carried on 
the balloon. Mr. Wellman hopes to keep in com- 
munication with an inhabited country while he is 
sailing over the polar ice-cap. If he succeeds in 
making any considerable headway against the 
winds in the arctic, and approaches even within 
two hundred miles of the pole, many persons who 
have been skeptical of the “air-ship’’ will begin to 
believe that the balloon is of more practical use 
than they had supposed. 
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NEXT AFTER THE QUEEN. 


ing Edward, when Prince of Wales, once said 
K of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who lately 
celebrated her ninety-second birthday, “She is, 
after my mother, the most remarkable woman in 
the kingdom.” His words become still more true 
as the long life draws to its gracious close. 

Her grandfather, Mr. Thomas Coutts, was an 
eccentric man, and set the family an example of 
peculiar marriages. For his first wife he chose 
his brother’s housemaid, and for his second a 
beautiful actress. Both marriages were happy 
ones, and on his death he left his immense fortune 
to his second wife. She had no children by him 
or by her second husband, the Duke of St. Albans; 
and on her death she passed on her great wealth 
to her step-granddaughter, Angela Georgina, 
whose sweetness and ability had won the regard 
of the sensible duchess. 

The girl had not been brought up as an heiress, 
and her plain Christian education stood her in 
good stead in her sudden change of circumstance. 
When she found herself in a day the richest 
woman in England, she threw herself not inte 
gaiety and display, but into intelligent charity. 


She built and endowed St. Stephen’s church in | 


London, and put under its wise care primary and 
technical schools, workshops, lecture courses, and 


instruction in cooking and housekeeping years | 


before others recognized these needs. 

A list of her charities would cover almost every 
effort for the improvement of men, women and 
children. She has endowed bishoprics, built model 
lodging-houses and markets, planted and opened 
London churehyards as recreation-grounds, sent 
a whole village full of poverty-stricken people 


from Scotland to Australia, endowed a reformatory | 


for women, endowed a geological scholarship at 
Oxford, built up the Irish fisheries and other 
industries, besides giving wise personal aid to 
thousands of the needy and suffering. 

She proved herself her grandfather’s own child 
by making in 1881 a marriage which set all England 
agog. She was then sixty-seven years old, and she 
married an American gentleman of thirty. The 
marriage seems to have been a romantic one on 
both sides. He had made her acquaintance in the 
course of administering the Turkish relief fund, 
and after their marriage he devoted himself to the 
noble charities of her devising. He has been a 
member of Parliament since 1885, and is a man 
whose opinion commands respect there and else- 
where. 

The whole long life of the baroness has been 
one of wise and unselfish devotion to good works, 
and a constant testimony to the glorious possibili- 
ties in the hands of a rich woman who is filled 
with the true Christian spirit, and finds it more 
blessed to give than to get. 
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TRAGEDY AVERTED. 


oodness, where is that silk handkerchief?” 

Bella searched distractedly through the 
drawer, while Elinor, her guest, stood waiting, 
quite ready to go. 

Suddenly Bella darted across to the window, 
where stood a doll’s perambulator belonging to 
her small sister. 

“There!” Half-vexed but laughing she dis- 
played the doll, round whose head a handkerchief 
was bound. “I generally know where to find 
missing things!” 

“Oh, don’t!”? There was real concern in Elinor’s 


“c 


voice, as she took doll and handkerchief from the | 


astonished Bella. ‘White silk, you know, is good 
for headache.” Elinor had seated herself and 
was retying the handkerchief. 

“What in the world —”’ 

“Now don’t laugh, Bella,” said Elinor, laughing 
herself, as she carefully placed the doll in the 
perambulator in a comfortable position. 
take one of my neckerchiefs, and do leave the 
doll just as Flossie had her. ll explain. 

“You know I had two young lady sisters when I 
was little. With me it wasn’t handkerchiefs, but 
pins! 
pins. I’d leave my dolls all nicely dressed, and 
come home to find them every which way. When 
the girls were out of pins they just robbed my 
poor dolls. Nobody knows what I suffered, but 
once it was terrible! 

“My dearest doll, Carmen Avonia, began to feel 


grown-up, and mother made her a long dress. | 


Aunt Molly had given me a sailor-boy for Christ- 
mas, and a most interesting affection was growing 
up between Carmen Avonia and Jack Dewey. 

“One day Carmen Avonia wore her long dress 
and sat on the sofa with Jack, reading fairy-tales. 
I went out to play, leaving them so happy—reading 
and talking, of course. 

“When I came in, there was my sister Flo calmly 
pinning her new girdle on, and Carmen Avonia, 
her dress all unfastened, lay face down on the sofa, 
Speechless with shame and grief. Jack sat help- 
lessly by, pretending to read fairy-tales, just to 
save her feelings. 

“When I lay on the floor and wailed, Flo told 
mama that, really, that child was getting too cross! 

“You know what lots of pins I always have on 
hand—and, really, ’'d rather stay at home from a 
junior hop than dismantle a doll, Bella! I’m so 


“Please | 


I do believe those girls never bought any | 


left her! The poor thing’s got a headache, of 


course.” 
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DUDES OF OTHER DAYS. 
cure for the confirmed railer against modern | 

dress might be a course of inspection through | 
| a file of old fashion magazines or the perusal of | 
| such accounts as are given by the author of | 
| “Sketches of Lynn.” The description is that of a | 
| suit worn in the first part of the nineteenth | 
| century. 


| The boots were an important article of dress. | 

The toes were made as broad as the ball of the 
| foot, with the corners well rounded, giving the 
| shoe the resemblance to the snout of a shovel- 
nosed shark. They were very snug and required 
strong straps. In order to get into a fashionable 
pair, the heel of the stocking was well soaped and 
some pulverized soap sprinkled into the boot. 
The length of time it took to get one on depended 
on the strength of the owner and the strap. 

The stylish overcoat displayed five capes, one 
above the other. The trousers were expected to 
fit as tight as the skin. Just how they were put 
on is a mystery. The coat was especially snug 
under the sleeves, and the velvet collar scraped 
= the back of the head. The camlet overcoats, | 
after a little wear, became as stiff as birch bark. 
| The thing worn about the neck was called a | 
stock. This name was appropriate in its sugges- 
| 





tion of an instrument of punishment. The stock 
was from three to six inches high, and was made 
stiff. A man was forced to look straight ahead. 
Only by careful management could he see a little 
on either side. About half-way between his eyes 
and ears two little points of collar stuck up like | 
toothpicks. 

Ruffled bosoms and wristbands finished the 
costume, with the addition of a tall silk hat. When 
enclosed in this manner, with a dash of attar of 
roses on his handkerchief, the man of the period 
was considered irresistible. 
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RED OR GREEN. 


| 
| Jt is well known that the poet Whittier was 
eolor-blind, and unable to distinguish red from | 
| green. He once bought for himself a necktie | 
which he supposed to be of a modest and suitable 
olive tint, and wore it—once. He never wore it | 
again, for his friends soon made him aware that it 
offended against the traditional quietness of cos- 
tume enjoined alike by the habits of the Friends | 
and by his own taste. The tie was of flaming | 
scarlet. | 


On another occasion, when he found a little girl 
in distress on account of a new gown, made over | 
from her elder sister’s, which was not becoming to 
aed coloring and complexion, he tried to console 
| her. 

“T wouldn’t mind what a rude boy says about it 
Mary,” he said, kindly. ‘Thee looks very wel 
indeed in it—like an oread, Mary, 
green.” | 

Unfortunately, Mary was not dressed in green. | 
She was red-haired, and her dress was red; that | 
was the trouble. 

Once, on a day in mid-March, when out walking 
witha Friend, and deeply engaged in conversation, 
Mr. Whittier approached too near for safety to a | 
place where blasting was going on. The danger- 
signal was shown, but neither Friend noticed it 
| until a workman, violently waving his arms and 
— “ee leaped before them and warned them 

ack. 

“I didn’t see the flag at all,” said Mr. Whittier’s 
companion. ’ , 

I saw it,” ae the poet, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “but thought it was in honor of St. 
Patrick—thee knows my defect. I can’t tell Erin 
from explosions, except by the harp!” 








dressed all in 


LEVER’S LEAVE. 


ike the gentlemen in his novels, the Irish writer, 
Charles Lever, carried his responsibilities 
with audacious ease. 
In 1869, when he was gpnsul at Trieste, he paid 
| a visit to England. On his arrival, says his latest , 
| biographer, Edmund tay he ealled on Lord 
Lytton. The two novelists chatted for some time, 
and at length Lord Lytton said: 
“T am so glad for many reasons to see you here. 
| You will have an opportunity presently of meeting 
your chief, Clarendon. 1 expect him every mo- 
| ment.” 
| Lever was aghast. He recollected suddenly 
that he had left Trieste without obtaining formal 
| leave. He endeavored to excuse himself to Lytton | 
—he had to be off—he was very sorry, but— While 
he was explaining, the minister for foreign affairs 
| Was announced. | 
“Ah, Lever!” said Lord Clarendon, in surprise. 


“T did not know you had left Trieste.’ 

|_ “No, my lord. The fact is,” said the ready 

| Lever, “I thought it would be more respectful if | 
|] came and asked your lordship personally for 

| leave.” | 
a 


. 
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| REMENYI’S ROUTE. | 


none of his early concert tours of the West, 
before the famous violinist, Eduard Reményi, 
was thoroughly familiar with the railway routes 
of the United States, he inquired in Chicago con- 
cerning the best way to reach a town in Lllinois. 
“C, B.-& Q.,” replied the hotel clerk, without 
| looking up. 

Reményi was quite dazed. But, says the con- 
| tributor of the story to the recent memoir of the 
| violinist, his sense of fun carried him through. 
| “Ah!” he said, gravely. “Then I will go D. A. 
| ” 


| 


It was the clerk’s turn to be puzzled. ; 

“What does that mean?” he said, looking up 
this time. 

“Well, what did you mean?” demanded Re- 
ményi. 

“Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, of course.” 


“Ah! meant day after to-morrow.” 





DEPLORABLE. 


he well-known abstemiousness of high govern- 
ment officials at Washington characterizes 
members of Parliament also. 
The head waiter in the House of Commons 
restaurant recently went to the secretary of the 
kitchen commission with a long face. “Is not 


this deplorable?” he said. “Over a hundred 
dinner bins, and not a single one took wine or 
spirit!” 

® & 


LORD RANDOLPH’S LEISURE. 


|" the zenith of his activity the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill hit off his pace as well as his 
facility in a remark to his friend, Wilfrid Blunt. 

“I have really no time to think now,” he said, 
| “except when I am on my legs, speaking!” 


*“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 


Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 





‘THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA | 
BULLETIN and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 


Address Dr. Hayes, Dept. ¥, Buffalo, N.¥. 
STAMPS 100 all different genuine Mexico, | 
Philip. Is., Persia, China, 5 
Uruguay, Cuba, ete., with Album, only C. 
1000 Finely ¥ 


lixed, 20c. 1000 hinges, 8c. 
Agents wanted, 50 per cent. 
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Bleak Kin 


New List Free. 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St. Louis, Mo. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women. 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell means 
not only a high intellectual development under 
most favorable conditions, but includes a practi- 
cal training in the various branches of Household | 





Economics. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under 
Boston masters. Unusually large number of teach- 
ers in proportion to pupils. 


Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, 


Swimming Pool, with trained physical instructors. 
Write for catalogue and learn our unique plan 
for a girl’s education. } 
| _C.C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 


LEARN TO SWIM 


BY ONE TRIAL. 











The Summer outing is the gladsome time, due 
to keen enjoyment of the softly bracing air. 
Why not enjoy the June-like, equally soft and 
uniform warmth of Hot Water or Low Pres- 
sure Steam heating in home, store or office 
during the soon-coming Winter? 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


RERICAN x |DEAL 


overcome Jack Frost and the Bleak King, saving 
coal and work. The dirt, ashes and coal gases are 
absolutely kept out of living 
rooms. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN 
need no repairs—they outlast 
the building. The economies 









— 
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Price 25c. —— 
and 35c. ——— 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER. 


A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them 
without an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad's 
water-wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first 
day you are in the water. For those who can swim they 
furnish a source of amusement nothing can equal. Easily 
adjusted. Take no more room than a pocket-handkerchief. 
Sold by all leading Dry-goods, Sporting-goods houses and 
Druggists. Ordering from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y. 
AYV. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 


NOTE: Educational Dept. London County Council classified 


Radiators 








7 will pay for the outfit,—and, 

| —- the Summer outing. 

| Jon’t think you have to wait 

9 | to build a new house—the 

| piping is all threaded and fit- 

} ted at the shops from exact 

° measurements, and outfit is 

Necks grow rapidly, but by put in without disturbing 
small degrees that means ouilding or occupants. 


: IDEAL Boilers are easier to 
Clupeco Shrunk, % Sizes. 


run than a parlor stove—feed 


with coal twice per day; add 
BOYS’ QUARTER SIZE 


bucket or two of water per 
month to keep system full ; remove ashes every 
Our book let tells more. 


other day. 

Put in now at Summer prices, and by best mechan- 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 
463 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


ics. Write us for ‘‘ Heating Investments”’ book- 


Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 











let (free). Branches and warehouses throughout 
America and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 30. CHICAGO 
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HEINZ — 


The Name that 
Guarantees Pure Vinegar 














So common has adulteration become that 
there is but one safe way for the average house- 
wife to buy vinegar, and that is—by name. 




















The name of HEINZ on food products 
carries with it a guarantee of absolute purity 
and wholesomeness. On vinegar it assures 
the purchaser of the finest quality nature, skill 
and superior equipment can produce. 


We make three kinds—Malt Vinegar for 
table use and salad dressing; White Pickling 
for pickling and preserving, also excellent for 
the table ; Cider Vinegar for those who prefer it. 


None of these contains an atom of impurity 
or adulteration; each is the finest of its class, 
exceeding in strength and purity the require- 
ments of all state and government pure food 
authorities. 


Heinz Malt Vinegar is brewed in a special 
manner from selected barley malt. Its delight- 
ful aroma and smoothness make it indispensa- 
ble where fine flavor is desired. 
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You can buy Heinz Pure Vinegar at any 
reliable grocer’s in sealed bottles or by measure. 
But be sure you are protected by the name 
HEINZ, for vinegar is an article easily 
substituted. 


Heinz Vinegars with Heinz Pure 
Olive Oil make a salad combina- 
tion unsurpassed. Others of the 
57 Varieties are Heinz Sweet 
Pickles, Chow Chow, India Relish, 
Preserved Fruit, Baked Beans, etc. 





H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


New York 
Chicago 


“The Girl in the White Cap” 
will send you a helpful booklet 
about vinegar if you write for it. 


Pittsburgh 
London 
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ushed are the woods against the sky, 
In amber light the wheat-fields lie, 
And, from the barn, a breath of hay 
Floats, as from summers far away. 


Beside the border-path, the phlox 
Blooms, by the unwaked four-o’ clocks ; 
The air is still, save for a note 

Of warning from the tree-toad’s throat— 
And, with my folded work close by, 

I drink the calm of earth and sky. 


Elizabeth, my one wee maid, 
Sleeps in her hammoek in the shade. 
Dear little tired five-year-old, 
Whose pillow nests her curls of gold! 


Through the net canopy I see 

The curving of one half-bared knee— 
Her rosy lips their smiling keep, 

A little trick of hers, in sleep, 

And one deep dimple in her cheek 
Piays, with her dreaming, hide-and-seek. 


What wish have I, O heart of mine? 
This mother rapture, half-divine, 

The dear protecting love of home, 

The shelter of this simple dome 

Of Gothic roof whose eaves droop low, 
The old clock ticking staid and slow, 
The small-paned windows of the rooms, 
Now bright with red geranium blooms. 


My store of gold, the wedding band 

On the third finger of my hand, 

And that which hides its threads of light 
Within my darling’s crib at night. ~ 


What though the world be rich and wide? 
With home’s best treasures at my side, 

I have no wish, I breathe no prayer 

For wealth to hoard, for silks to wear— 
Only to fare my way through life 
Content—a mother, and a wife. 
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SUNSHINE FUND. 
MM: Brundage was the origi- 


nator of the Sunshine 

Fund, the beginnings of 
which dated back about fifteen 
years. Even then she was one of 
the principal workers—and there 
were not many of them—in the 
Mite Society of the church. The 
beginning of the fund was when 
Mrs. Pearsons was sick, and her geranium died. 
She had come from the country, where flowers 
were more abundant, and kept a little row of 
plants in her window, on the third floor back. 
It was a narrow little slant of sunshine that 
came to them there, and one by one they wilted. 
The geranium died while she was sick. For 





some reason she missed it particularly. At the | 


next meeting of the Mite Society Mrs. Brundage 
told the ladies about it; and they contributed a 
little money to buy a new geranium to brighten 
Mrs. Pearsons’s sick-room. 

It came to her in an hour of loneliness, and 
came with such a fragrance of thoughtfulness 
on the part of the ladies who sent it that she 
wept for joy,—she was still very weak,—and 
said she should never forget the kindness of the 
ladies if she lived a hundred years. 

At the next meeting of the Mite Society Mrs. 
Brundage reported the incident. All the ladies 
were deeply moved, and voted that thereafter 
at each meeting a little box with a slit in the 
top should be passed, and each lady should 
make a contribution, no matter how small, to 
the Sunshine Fund. All this was—as has been 
said—some fifteen years ago. 

It would make a long story to tell of the 
brightening of homes in‘the years that followed 
by the contributions of flowers from the Sunshine 
Fund. The flowers were never expensive or 
abundant. It was a poor, weak little society, 
but it brought sunshine to many a darkened 
home. 

A few weeks ago Mrs. Brundage came to the 
meeting with a bright bow in her hair and a 
flush on her face. Every one could see that 
something unusual was happening. 

‘7 wish we could get that comforter tied as 
early as possible,’’ she said, ‘‘for I should like 
to do my part, and I must leave a little early 
this afternoon. It is my twenty-third wedding 
anniversary. Mr. Brundage is coming home 
early to-day, and we are going to have dinner 
together, and go to a concert.”’ 

The ladies surrounded the quilting-frame, 
and tied as fast as they could. There were 
eleven of them, and those who could not get 
round the quilt made aprons for a sale. It was 
among these latter that a conspiracy started. 
From time to time the ladies changed, as Mrs. 
Peaysons brought it to pass, and those who were 
making aprons carried on a whispered conver- 
sation, in which, in the course of an hour and 
a half, every lady present shared except Mrs. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 





Brundage, who worked hard at the quilt. If 
any one noticed that Mrs. Pearsons was gone 
for half an hour, no one mentioned it. But 
when she went, silver was jingling in her little 
purse, and when she returned, she smuggled in 
a guilty, tapering package, wrapped in tissue- 
paper. 

‘*And now I shall have to go,’’ said Mrs. 
Brundage, as the comforter came off. ‘‘I wish 
I could stay to help bind it. But you’ll excuse 
me this time, won’t you? And, oh, if we 
didn’t forget the Sunshine Fund!’’ 

The little box was produced, and into it Mrs. 
Brundage dropped a coin. It went round the 
circle, but no one else made a contribution, and 
the ladies had hard work to sing the song which 
accompanied the passing of the box. 

Mrs. Brundage looked surprised and pained, 
but not for long. Mrs. Pearsons was standing 
before her with the pyramid of tissue-paper, 
which she removed as she talked, disclosing the 
finest geranium the greenhouse could furnish. 

‘‘Mrs. Brundage,’’ she said, ‘‘the ladies have 
made their contribution to the Sunshine Fund 
to-day. Almost all these twenty-three years 
you’ve been working in this church, helping 
everybody all you could, and we just want you 
to know that we wish you joy, the same kind 
you’ve been giving to other people; and this 
geranium is to add a little sunshine to this 
anniversary.’’ 

Mrs. Brundage stopped in the act of thrusting 
a pin through her hat; the hat-pin dropped to 
the floor. She took the flower mechanically 
and began to cry. 

‘‘T hope you don’t think I thought of such 
a thing,’’ she sobbed. ‘‘I shouldn’t have told 
you about the anniversary if I’d thought you’d 
do such a thing! I think it was just lovely of 
you, and I love you, every one. And I don’t 
mind if it has been a little hard sometimes to 
keep the society going. I’m ready for twenty- 
three more years. It’s worth it, just to know 
you think so much of me!’’ 
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UNDER A LANDSLIDE. 


he victims of the recent French mine disaster 

| suffered long days of agony, waiting for 
rescue in their living tombs. The adventure 

of a contributor to Science lasted but a minute, 
but it made up in intensity of terror what it lacked 
in duration of time. The writer tells his own story: 


In 1888, while I was making researches in an 
excavation near Frankfort, Ohio, the center wall 
of the mound was undermined by the workmen 
and I was struck by a mass of falling earth. i 
had ae stooped to examine a small bone which 
had been uncovered, when earth, to the amount of 
several cart-loads dropped on me. No one else 
was in the excavation, e men having gone to the 
top of the mound. 

he polling mass knocked me backward, and I 
fell with my head and shoulders on a smail hea 
of earth. The falling wall of earth looked black 


to me, and I well remember the rush of wind it | Ch 


brought. 

At first I felt little pain, only intense pressure, 
which forced the buttons of my costume partly 
inside my flesh. ay watch was pressed tight 
against two ribs which were broken. The skin on 
~ | forehead seemed cut, but it was the pressure 
of my hat, forcing the flesh between the straw. 
The knife in | pocket seemed burning hot. Just 
under the small of my back was a large clod which 
gave me unendurable pain, as if my spine were 
slowly breaking ; then it stopped and { felt nothing. 

Thoughts raced through my head like lightning, 
thoughts of the past, present and future. I re- 
member trying in vain to move a hand or a finger. 
I was perfectly motionless. My chest could not 
be inflated, and the downward pressure had forced 
the air out of my lungs. I could move my chin 
and open and shut my mouth. I tried to keep m 
mouth closed to prevent its being filled, but it 
instinctively opened and the earth fell in. Then 
the assurance of strangling came to me, but I did 
not much care. 

It was just sixty seconds, the surveyor said, 
before the men reached me, and I felt the earth 
move slightly. A shovel struck my scalp and cut 





me. It felt like red-hot iron. When my head was 
uncovered, the pressure on my peey was so great 
the blood was forced to my head until my rescuers 


feared my veins would burst. 

I observed everything, but could not move. The 
partial ralysis las several days. I have 
never wholly recovered from the effects of my 
adventure. I cannot enter a cave nor stand near 
a bank of earth without terrible sensations. 
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AN EXAMINATION. 


n common with others of her sex, Isabel Mc- 
Intyre—with academic honors to spare and a 
degree from a foreign university—relied on the 

eternal feminine intuition to take her through the 
complexities of life as the housekeeper has to face 
it. “When the occasion arises I shall be equal to 
it,” quoth Isabel, confidently. 

The occasion arose when her friend Harriet 
Jacques fell ill. Isabel immediately volunteered 
her services, which were accepted, and with a 
copy of the “Odyssey” in the original and a recipe 


for deviled lobster in her suit case, she duly set 
forth for Seymouth, where Harriet passed her 





sinar farmhouse. At the last 
moment she tucked in Anatole France’s latest 
romance, reflecting sadly that poor Harriet might 
not be up to classics ; women so often deteriorated 
after marriage. 
“Now, my dear,” said Isabel, at the bedside of 
the invalid, “what can I do for Fed Do you think 
you would like a little deviled lobster?” 
“Lobster! y, we’re a hundred miles from 
the coeets we never have lobster.” 


pamhere's really nothing; nurse does everything. 
nless —” 

“Yes. What is in your mind?” Isabel asked, 
encouragingly. “I’ve some books in my bag. 


Perhaps —’ 

“Oh, no, I can’t bear to have anybody read 
aloud,” declared Harriet. “That’s the reason 
nurse sent Joe away; he would read to me. It 
was his idea of first aid to the convalescent to 
read the books he wants to get through this 
summer.” 

Harriet laughed weakly, then went on: . 

“Of course nurse is dear, but she keeps Bridget 
so busy washing and boiling—for the air is the 
only thing she doesn’t insist on sterilizing—that 
there’s no time for housework, and I just know 
Joe’s den is a sight. I can see it—with little 


- little more liberal and 





mounds of cigar ashes and big lumps of clay 
caked together on the carpet.” 

“And you would like to have me make it all 
nice?”’ hazarded Isabel. 

“Oh, if you would! I’m sure I could sleep 
to-night if I knew that room was clean and in 
order. 

Two hours later Isabel, aching in every joint 
and spent in spirit, tiptoed into the invalid’s cham- 
ber. Harriet’s eyes were closed, but she opened 
them quickly. 

“Was there much dirt?” ~- 

“Very little, [should say. One of the drawers 
in the high-boy half-full perhaps. 

Harriet looked puzzled. “Did you sweep the 
drawers in the high-boy?” 

Isabel looked pained, even vexed. 

“Certainly not, Harriet. I put the dirt I got off 
the floor in the high-boy drawer, out of sight.” 








hen swallows swing on slanted wing 
Round ancient barns and where they 
mow, 
The bobolink sings “spink spank spink,” 
And white the clover blossoms blow. 


When fragrant smells the new-mown hay, 
By gleaming blade in windrow laid, 

And breeze-stir’d boughs about the house 
Shake restless flecks of light and shade, 


When soft winds bring the tinkling ring 
Of whetted scythes from meadows low, 
“Lank link lank link” and “tink tank tink,” 
They answer to the whetstone’s blow. 


When crickets chirp full loud and shrill 
Amid the darkness of the mows, 

And on the hazy pasture bill 
Lazily blink the drowsy cows, 


When clouds are highest in the sky, 
Like sea-girt isles of fleecy snow, 

It is the reign of fair July, 
When white the clover blossoms blow. 
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ONE OF WU’S LITTLE JOKES. 


u Ting-fang, former Chinese minister to 
W the United States, went to New York in 

the latter part of his residence in this 
country, to attend a dinner given by a society of 
Orientalists, of which, by reason of his office, he 
had been made an honorary member. He com- 
plimented his hosts by appearing in full costume, 
with his decorations. 


After the dinner the company went to the new 
house of a leading club. The hour was late, and 
when the rly arrived at the club, the only occu- 
pants of the big and luxurious — -room were 
a few late stayers. They welcomed him with effu- 
sion and gave him their best, but were, perhaps, a 
familiar ir their conversation 
than they might have been with so distinguished 
a guest earlier in the oo. 
he minister talked freely and cordially, and 
answered very fully the questions asked him 
about the customs of his country. The matter of 
the status of women in China coming up, what he 
say as to the limited education, the home- 
keeping habits and the enforced seclusion of the 
inese women provoked a response from one of 
the club members, which, while not exactly 
rude, was still not the extreme of courtesy to a 


guest. 

It contrasted the attainments and freedom of 
American women and the consideration they re- 
ceive from men with Chinese customs. The 
speaker meant no ill, but what he said was indis- 
creet and led to a moment’s embarrassing silence, 
after which the conversation was resumed on 
other subjects. 

Wu Ting-fang did not speak for a while, but 
presently, during a pause, said, turning to the 
man who made the critical remark : 

“This is a very beautiful club-house you have 


here, sir. 

“Yes, I believe it is the finest in New York.” 

“Much finer than your ordinary private houses, 
no doubt,” said the minister. 

“Certainly. None of our private houses is as 
large and beautiful as this,” was the response. 

“I suppose you have your ladies here—your 
mothers and sisters and wives and daughters. Of 
course you must have them here to enjoy your 
beautiful house with you.” 

“Wh 
rules. 








y, no. Of course not. It is against the 
They are not allowed hers at all.”’ 

y not?” said the minister, with his famous 
twinkle. And the Americans saw the point. 
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GOOD PLANTATION MANAGEMENT. 


he plantation was a good training-school for 

the born business man, says Mr. John C. 

Reed, the author of “The Brother’s War.” 

The successful planter allowed nothing slipshod 

or slovenly under his management. Practical 

men of extraordinary ability were bred by the 
conditions of plantation enterprise. 


My maternal grandfather, writes Mr. Reed, lived 
on his plantation of more n a thousand acres, 
which he managed without an overseer. His edu- 
cation had been so scant that he found it difficult 
to read the simplest English, and to sign his name 
was the only writing I ever knew him todo. But 
his plantation management was the admiration of 
all his neighbors. 

His land was sandy and thin, yet he made it 
ield more than ample support for his numerous 
amily, his rapidly increasing force of negroes, his 

blooded horses, his unusually large number of 
hogs, cows, sheep and goats, and a fair quantity 
of cotton besides. 

The slaves liked sweet potatoes more than any 
other food, and they were a favorite food at the 
“Big House.’”? His supplies never failed. There 
were some unopened “banks” or hills when the 
new potatoes came. 

His fine horses required so much corn, and so 
much more of it was needed for bread, that he 
could not feed it lavishly to his hogs. So he de- 
veloped a succession. of peach-orchards, with 
which he commenced their fattening in the 
summer. These were four in all. The first one 
Epenet in July and the last one late in October. 
The fruit in any particular one ripened at the 
same time, and he cared not how many different 
varieties there were. Whenever he tasted peaches 
away from home that he liked, if they were not 
from fted trees, he would carry a the seed, 
and there was a particular drawer labeled with 
the date, into which they were put. 

Whenever he had need to plant a tree the fruit 
of which was desired at that particular time of the 
year, the seed was planted where he wanted the 
tree. He was —— replanting in place of injured 
trees and those he had found to be inferior. 

The “fattening” hags, that is, those to be next 
killed for meat, were turned into the July orchard 
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just as soon as the peaches commenced to fall; 
and they went on through the rest of the series. 
After peach-time these hogs ran upon the peas, 
which were now ripe in the corn-fields, after the 
corn had been gathered. 
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A MOHAMMEDAN MAN OF LETTERS. 

n self-governing Mohammedan countries, where 
| the administration is always bad, education of 
the masses is generally suppressed, or at least 
neglected. The native who would write a letter 
or have one read must visit a little booth, about 
the size of a dry-goods box, under a house round 
the corner. A questionable character of doubtful 
race sits Turkish fashion in this box, peering out 
of the opening, on a level with the roadway. 
Before him are a pot of thick writing fluid, several 
stubby wooden pens, some slips of coarse paper 
and a pepper-box of sand, with which the ink is 
sprinkled and dried. 


A veiled new carefully covering her face, comes 
up to the booth, stoops and presents a letter. 

“From whom?” asks the sage of cipher. 

“Our husband,” the veiled lady replies. (She is 
one of several wives.) 

* “Most beloved of my wives,’ the flattering man 
of letters begins to read, ‘I am well. I wish you 
are well. The weather is well. The camels are 
well.’” Here the wise man studies the document 
closely and asks, “What is your husband’s name?” 

“Almoon, effendi,” the lady replies. 

“Ah, yes. Almoon,” says the sage. 

The woman pays a small coin. 

A few weeks later the same woman appears 
with another letter. 

“From whom is it?” again the question. 

“Our husband,” again the reply. 

“*Most beloved wife,’’’—by way of variation,— 
“<< am well. I wish you well. The camels are 


ell. 
“What did you say your husband’s name is?” 

“Almoon.” ; 

“Ah, yes. Almoon. Your husband’s writer 
does not form his letters well.” 

The woman pays another small coin. 

Some time later she returns again. The intelli- 
gent man of letters recognizes her this time, and 
employs his trained peeneey. 

“*Most beloved of my wives,’” he begins, “‘‘I 
hope ou are well. Iam—’” 

“Effendi,” interrupts the lady, “I think this 
letter is from my sister.” 
“Ah, you should have told me!” 
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FIRST AID TO THE UNINJURED. 
very one knows that measures for the relief 
FE of the San Francisco sufferers were put into 
operation with a promptness quite unprec- 
edented in the knowledge of men. But there is a 
point before which even this promptness seems 
slow—a point which Aunt Martha Hitchcock, of 
Hitchcock’s Corners, would like to have explained. 


Aunt Martha and her husband were seated at 
the kitchen table, looking over some illustrated 
re giving detailed accounts of the destruc- 

jon and desolation in San Francisco, and of the 
measures for relief of the people. Presently the 
“oh my’s” and the “bless my soul’s”’ ceased on 
Aunt Martha’s side of the table, and she bent in 
silence for some time over one page. 

“See here, Cyrus,” she broke out after a little, 
“T just want you should look at this! Have the 
oe folks gone plumb crazy, or what does it 
mean 

Fa an along here with the pictures and stories 
about helping those poor folks I found this funny- 
lookin I can’t make head or tail of it. It 





map. 
looks like one o’ the old bird’s-eye views you used 
to see hanging on walls. See, it’s all kind of 
speckled and mottled-like. See these little x’s 
here and there? Well, first I eae mebby they 
could be the places where the Red Cross folks are 
distributing victuals. 

“It’s got something to do with distributing sup- 

lies, of course, because it’s a relief-map. But, 
Gyrus see here. It says ‘Relief-Map of San Fran- 
cisco before the Earthquake.’ Now what does that 
mean? What could they be doing about relief there 
before the earthquake?” 
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A GOOD SWIM. 


aniel Perkins was a man of few words, and 
[) a man of true worth and courage, says the 

author of “The Log of a Sea Angler.” 
Early in his life he was the skipper of a coal 
schooner which traded up the coast from Boston. 


Off Ogunquit a gale struck the schooner so 
— on one trip that before anything could be 

one the vessel was over and going down, and 
Daniel was thrown into the water, ten miles off- 
shore in his oilskins. 

He managed to get out of the oilskins, and then, 
taking his bearings, started to swim to Ogunquit. 

Captain Sam told me the story. A friend of his, 
it happened, was going to Boston in his schooner. 
He had reached Boon Island, and was bowling 
along at a good clip when he heard a hail. 

“Hold on, will you? I want to come aboard!” 

The skipper was “struck all of a heap,” as 
Captain Sam said, for there was not a sail in sight 
nearer than five miles; but he jammed the tiller 
over and came up into the wind, and nearly ran 
into Daniel Perkins. 

“How are ye, Daniel?” said Captain Sam. 
“Which way ye goin’ ?” 

“Why, I was going home to Ogunquit, but if it’s 
all the same I’ll come aboard.” 

So Daniel swam up to the quarter, and Captain 
Sam hauled him in. He had swum five miles, and 

ad been in the water nearly half a day; but 
Captain Sam said, “He didn’t seem tuckered, and 
would have struck the coast somewhere between 
Portsmouth and York Beach, sure.” 
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HOW TO SAVE THE YOUNG. 


airies still play a prominent part in the life 
F and belief of the Irish people. It is lucky 
to spill milk, a servant assured her mistress, 
when she once dropped a jugful. “Them little 
people will be pleased with th’ sup ye’re lavin’ 
them,” she added. It was the same servant, says 
a writer in the Grand Magazine, who said that 
the good folk were very dainty in their habits, 
and would not touch anything that was soiled or 
dirty. 
“Let me tell ye,” she continued. “Me own 
little nephew in the County Tipperary, a lovely 
oung b’y of three weeks, was pinin’ away, an 
h’ r mother was distracted to know what was 
ailin’ him, till she called in a woman who had th’ 
name o’ bein’ wise—an’ she told me sister th’ 
fairies was takin’ th’ child. 


“*An’ what’ll I do?’ asked me sister. 
“‘Smear him wid dirt,’ said th’ woman, ‘for 
th’ fairies’ll lave after 


whatever's annyway dirty 


em. 

“Me sister done that, an’ th’ young child re- 
covered, for when they seen th’ dirt th’ fairies let 
him be.” 
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A HOMESICK VISITOR. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


7 sent me way down here to stay 
At aunty’s house for days together. 
O dear! How can a body play 
In city streets in summer weather! 
There are bricks and bricks for miles and miles, 
And not a field, just dusty spaces. 
There’s no one looks at me and smiles ; 
I don’t know any of their faces. 
I want to be with folks | love, 
To take my rod and go a-fishing, 


To watch the sky all blue above 

The treetops, and | can’t help wishing 
That | could go back home and see 

Our orchard. When the wind’s a-blowing 
The grass is green as green can be, 

And blossoms fall as if 'twere snowing. 
I want to hear the thrushes sing, 

To see the cows and baby brother, 
But then, the most of everything, 

I guess | truly want my mother! 


a ees a ~ ) 5n i eeen ee) 
THE HUCKLEBERRY-BEE. 


By May Kelsey Champion. 


t was only nine o’clock in the morning, but 
| it was already very warm. ‘Theodore had 

said, ‘‘ Let’s play we were discoverers,’’ so 
he and Dorothy were climbing the long hill back 
of the house. Theodore was Balboa, and 
Dorothy was one of his men. 

**There, that’s the Pacific Ocean,’? Theodore 
said, when they reached the top of the hill and 
looked down on the other side. 

‘*Where?’’ said Dorothy. 

‘‘Why, from way, way down there, where 
the cows are,’’—Theodore raised his arm and 
pointed;—‘‘to way, way up there by the woods. ”’ 

“Where that boy and girl are picking huckle- 
berries, too?’’ asked Dorothy, doubtfully. 

**Not just there,’’ said Theodore, ‘‘but almost. 
They’re on the shore.’’ 

“It’s only play ocean, isn’t it, Theodore?’’ 
said Dorothy. 

“Of course it’s only play ocean.’’ Theodore 
watched the boy and girl picking berries in the 
lot at the foot of the hill. ‘‘And I think those 
are savages,’’ he said. ‘‘Let’s go down.”’ 

“*Aren’t you afraid?’’ asked Dorothy, with 
a very good play shudder. 

“*‘No,’’ said Theodore. ‘‘ Keep close to me.’’ 

Dorothy kept close to Theodore, and together 
they went down the hill. 

When they reached the lot where the children 
were, they climbed the bars. 

“How do you do?’’ said Theodore, after they 
had all looked at each other for several minutes, 
and the boy had begun to pick berries again. 
“What are your names ?’’ 

“Otis Savage and Nellie Savage,’’ said the 
boy. 

Theodore looked at 
funny?’ he said. 


Dorothy. 
‘They are ‘Savages’ !’? 


“Don’t you want to play ‘discoverers’ with | 


us?’? he asked the boy. 

Otis shook his head. ‘‘We want to pick ten 
quarts of buckleberries to-day, if we can,’’ he 
said. ‘‘They’ll pay us eight cents a quart for 


** ion’. it 


them at the store, and when we’ve earned eighty 
cents we can send for a friend of ours to come 
up from New York. He’s never seen the coun- 
try, and Mrs. Coates says she’ll take him for 
two weeks if we’ll pay for his ticket.’’ 

‘*He’s never seen.the country,’’ the girl re- 
peated. ‘‘His name is Donald McGrath, and 
he has a sister Rosa, and she’s never seen it, 
either. But Donald’s had a broken arm, so 
we’re going to send for him.’’ 

By this time Theodore had decided that Otis 
and Nellie Savage must be the two ‘‘ Fresh Air’’ 
children who were staying at Mrs. Coates’s. 

*‘Would you like to have us help pick?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Tip-top, if you’d like to,’’ said Otis. 

‘*Maybe we could all pick enough to send for 
Rosa, too,’’ said Nellie. 

‘All right. We’ll get some pails and tell 
mother.’? 

Theodore and Dorothy ran up the hill and 
down the other side as fast as they could. When 


| they came back they had with them the two 


Peck children, who lived at the next house, and 
the three Sheldons, who lived farther down the 
road, and Freda Andrews from the foot of the 
hill. Each of them had a large pail. 

‘‘IIere we are!’’ called Theodore, swinging 
his pail, as he ran down the hill. ‘‘We’re all 
going to pick, and we’ll call it a huckleberry- 
bee. Our mothers say they’ll take all the 
berries we can pick and pay us ten cents a 
quart. They have to pay that at the store.’’ 

Soon the berries began to rattle in the bright 
tin pails, and from all sides came shouts of 
delight as each child found a bush that seemed 
fuller than the rest. 

As they picked, Otis and Nellie Savage told 
Theodore and Dorothy about Donald McGrath 


|and Rosa. Mrs. McGrath used to live in the 


country when she was a girl, and had told them 
about it, but they had never seen it. 
When the noon whistles blew, and the children 


DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 


THE TEETER. 


BY ARTHUR MACY. 
Peter Charles and Philip Brown 


Teetered seesaw up and down. 


Splinters in the teeter 


tore 


Holes in all the clothes they wore; 
Still they teetered more and more. 


Teeter Peter, teeter fleeter, 
Teeter Charles and Philip Brown; 
Nothing sweeter or completer; 
Teeter Peter, up and down. 


All the three were jolly friends. 


all went home with Theodore and Dorothy to 
carry their berries, they found that they had 
picked twenty quarts. 


You can guess how happy Otis and Nellie | 


were when they started for Mrs. Coates’s, each 
with a one-dollar bill, one for Donald and one 
for Rosa, if Mrs. Coates would take her, too. 

“We'll come right back after dinner and tell 
you if she will!’’ they called, as they ran up 
the hill. 

It seemed only a few minutes before they 
were back again. 

**She will! She will!’’ they cried to Theo- 
dore and Dorothy, who had seen them-coming 
and run out on the piazza. 

As soon as Theodore and Dorothy had finished 
their luncheon they ran to tell the other children. 

Four days later, as the noon train came puffing 
in, Mr. Coates’s large farm wagon stood by the 
station platform. The bottom of it had been 
spread with straw, and on the high seat was 
Mr. Coates. 

In the cart were Otis and Nellie, Theodore 


| and Dorothy, the two Pecks, the three Sheldons 


and Freda Andrews—all the huckleberry-bee. 

And in it, also, as the train went puffing out, 
were Donald and Rosa, smiling and happy, 
and sitting on the straw with the rest. 


~~ fo 


HIS REASON. 
By M. J. S. 


hen Bobbie brought his report card to 
W papa there was a little black cross in 

the section marked ‘‘ deportment.’’ 
Bobbie knew papa’s eyes would find that the 
first thing, and he twisted his small handkerchief 
into hard knots, and tried to hide part of his 
chubby head behind the chair in which his 
father sat. 

‘*What does this mean, Bobbie?’’ asked his 
father. 

‘‘T was late to school,’’ said Bobbie, who 
knew that his mother had seen him leave the 
house in good season each day. ‘‘The teacher 
rang the bell when I was just in the yard, but 
—but I couldn’t run.’’ Bobbie was near to 
tears, but he was winking manfully. 

‘*Well, that is rather bad,’’ said papa, gravely. 
**T don’t want my son to grow up into a man 
who is always behindhand. Now I am going 
to be very severe. I shall not tell you to-night 
what the punishment will be, but unless you 
can show me a good reason why you were 
late —’’ 

**T can show it!’’ cried Bobbie. 
it! You just wait.’’ 

He ran out of the room, and soon came run- 
ning back, holding in his hands the smallest 
mite of a kitten. It was poor and scraggly and 
forsaken in appearance. Its large, frightened 


**T can show 


Charles and Peter took the ends. 
Hurried up and took their pick ; 
Hurried up and were so quick 
Philip was the candlestick. 


Teeter Peter, teeter fleeter, 

Teeter Charles and Philip Brown; 
Nothing sweeter or completer ; 
Teeter Peter, up and down. 





SNe, i 


eyes fixed themselves on Bobbie’s papa as if 
pleading for him. 

“Il can show the reason,’’ urged Bobbie. 
‘*This little cat was bound to follow me, and 
1 tried to get away, and I kept putting him 
over the fence and running very, very hard, 
but he just jumped over and stuck his claws 
in my pants until | had to leave him with the 
lady in the candy shop until school was done, 
and then I brunged him home. That was the 
reason,’’ Bobbie finished, all out of breath. 

Papa put on his glasses and looked at the 
kitten. Something in its forlorn, frightened 
face touched him. ‘‘Well, 1 guess we shall 
have to forgive you this time,’’ he said. ‘‘Nora 
better feed him on cream a while!’’ 

‘Then I needn’t have that punishment—that 
one that was too awful to think up?’’ asked 
Bobbie. 

‘*No, that is all forgiven,’’ said papa. 


, 


oe EXP —_r 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, RIDDLE. 

I am filled to the brim and can hold no more, 
Iam heavy and awkward and might cumber the 

floor, 
And yet a maiden may don me in glee 
If the evening is cool and she walks by the sea. 
I’m new and I’m old and of silk and of tweed; 
I’m hid in the cellar or the boudoir in need. 
When a city is taken and plunder is rife, 
I am there with my greed, my rifle, or knife. 


2. DISGUISED TREES. 
What tree is a couple? 
What's the edge of land? 
What tree is an old joke? 
What tree’s in your hand? 
What tree’s fine and dandy? 
What tree harbors ships? 
What tree stops a bottle? 
What tree makes good whips? 
What tree’s dying embers? 
What tree’s like a mist? 
What tree bids you travel? 
What tree says, “Exist?” 


3. A CHAIN OF WORDS, 


Each of the words described contains four 
letters. Begin at the top, and reading round to 


the right, use the last two letters of the first word 
described as the first two of the second, the last 
two of the second as the first two of the third, and 
SO On. 
Inactive. A way out. An 


A jump. The top. 


article. A ruling prince. A‘flower. An island. 
For fear that. A celestial body. A curve. To 
split. A jewel. Besides. Immediately. Solely. 


A stringed instrument, A tall A Dutch 


city. Among. 


grass. 


4. RIDDLES. 
I. I’m borne upon the gale, 
I bound across the sea; 
I'm good for those who ail, 
I’m found upon a tree. 
I'm heard at midnight hour, 
I welcome wand’rers home; 
I'm seen in many a bower, 
I sail the ocean’s foam. 
1. Although I have an inferior part, 
The very lowest of all, 
Yet I am the base on which must rest 
Whatever is grand and tall. 
Iam a unit of measure true, 
And part of the animal frame, 
Of poetry and music, too, 
And much that I cannot name. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Oak, maple, willow, pine, beech. 

2. C-rock, c-hat, c-hart, h-edge, 
h-elm, p-luck, h-ale, h-air. 

3. Lot, loot; son, soon; hop, hoop; stop, stoop; 
red, reed; step, steep; Ned, need; sot, soot; bet, 
beet. 


4. Letter O, 


f-lake, f-our, 























CURRENT EVENTS || 











djournment of Congress.—Congress ad- 
A journed June 30th. As is usually the| 
case, some of the most important measures of 
the session were enacted in the closing days, | 
after undergoing more or less change in the 
hands of conference committees. 


i pp Meat Inspection Measure was one 
of those most obstinately contested. Almost 
to the last the Senate stood out for its require- 
ments to put the cost of inspection upon the 
packers and the date of inspection upon canned 
goods ; but the House would not yield, and rather 
than allow the bill to be lost, the Senate conceded 
the points at issue. ss | 


& 


te Pure Food Bill, which was passed | 
by the Senate early in the session, but was 
held by the House committee for four months, 
was passed by the House by the overwhelming 
vote of 240 to 17, when it was finally reached. | 
‘The act prohibits interstate commerce in foods, | 
drugs or liquors which are deleterious or fraud- 
ulent, and requires a truthful labeling of all | 
drugs, foods and liquors transported between 
the states. The intent of the bill is to give 
consumers information as to what they buy, | 
and to protect them against poisonous adultera- | 
tions of foods and medicines. } 


a | 


geet Rate Regulation.—Most of the | 
amendments made by the Senate to the | 
railway rate regulation bill were accepted by 
the House. The provision relating to passes 
was a subject of controversy. Another con- 
tested point was the Senate amendment prohib- 
iting ‘‘common carriers’? from transporting | 
commodities of their own production. As 
another section included oil pipe lines among 
common carriers, the effect would have been to 
prohibit the Standard Oil Company from trans- 
porting its own oil. The word ‘‘railways’’ 
was substituted for ‘‘common carriers’’ in the 
contested clause. 





a 


Lock Canal.—Although the Senate com- | 
mittee reported in favor of building a sea- | 
level canal at Panama, the Senate voted in | 
favor of a lock canal, and as the House had | 
already favored that type of canal, the bill pro- 
viding for it was enacted. It is announced that 
the President will visit the isthmus in the fall, 
to make a personal inspection of the canal 
route. & 
ther Legislation.—Among other impor- 
tant measures enacted were a naturaliza- 
tion bill, which limits naturalization to United 
States courts and specified state courts, and 
refuses rights of citizenship to aliens unable to 
read in English; and a bill for the preservation 
of Niagara Falls. Both Houses passed resolu- 
tions expressing sympathy with persecuted 


Hebrews in Russia. ,, 





ge Cases in the Courts.—Attorney- | 
General Moody has given notice that crim- | 
inal prosecutions will be begun at once in the 
appropriate judicial districts against the Stand- 
ard Oil Company for illegal discriminations and | 
rebates. ‘The first prison sentence for violations 
of the antirebate law was imposed in the | 
United States District Court at Kansas City, | 
June 22d, upon two freight brokers, who were | 
convicted of securing rebates from railroads. 


ing Haakon crowned.—June 22d King | 

Haakon VII and Queen Maud were | 
crowned King and Queen of Norway in the | 
ancient capital, Trondhjem, where the last | 
King of Norway was crowned six centuries | 
ago. The ceremony took place in the old) 
cathedral, recently restored, and was noble and | 
impressive. ° 
he “Drago Doctrine”’ is a principle of | 
South American policy which will be a/ 


subject of discussion at the approaching Pan- ! 


American conference at Rio de Janeiro. It 

takes its name from a celebrated Argentine jurist, 

Mr. L. F. Drago, and is to the effect that foree 

cannot be used by one power to collect money 

owed to its citizens by another power. The | 
subject is included in the program of the con- | 
ference in the form of a resolution recommending 
that the second peace conference at ‘The Hague 
be requested ‘‘to consider whether, and if at | 
all, to what extent the use of force for the col- | 
lection of public debts is permissible. ’’ 


& 


ecent Deaths.—The Duke of Almodovar, | 

Spanish minister of foreign affairs, who 
presided over the recent conference at Algeciras, 
died June 19th, aged 54. Rey. George Barker 
Stevens, for 20 years a professor in the Yale 
Divinity School, died June 22d, aged nearly 
52.——Judge Nathaniel Shipman, an eminent 
lawyer and jurist, who was United States 
district judge for Connecticut 1873-92, and 
United States judge of the 2d circuit 1892-1902, 
died June 25th, in his 78th year.——Alexander | 
Muir, author of Canada’s national hymn, ‘‘The 
Maple Leaf,’’ died suddenly June 27th. 




















A Large Success. 


' The recent Introductory Offer of the New Companion Sewing Machine was 


a large success. If you have not taken advantage of our offer, we would 
advise an early decision. 






HE wide distribution of the New 
Companion is phenomenal. It has 
not only been wel- 
comed in tens of thou- 
sands of homesall over 
this land, but the de- 
mand from many for- 
eign countries has also 
surprised us. If you need a new 
Sewing Machine, therefore, and 
live in a town where the New 
Companion has not been previ- 
ously sent, write us at once for 
full particulars. Only one Sewing 
Machine sold at an Introductory 
Price in any town or village. We 
are always glad to place a Sewing 
Machine in a new neighborhood, 
as other sales invariably follow. 
Midsummer is a good time 
in which to inform yourself re- 
garding the New Companion Sewing Machine. At this season of the 
year our descriptive literature and samples of stitching can be studied 
more leisurely. You can also acquaint yourself with the system which 
has enabled us to sell a Ten-Year Warranted Sewing Machine, freight charges 
prepaid, at an exceptionally low price. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR OUR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET, OUR INTRODUCTORY OFFER, AS WELL AS 
SAMPLES OF STITCHING DONE ON THE MACHINE. THEY ARE FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


Subscribers 


were surprised at the rare value of the Tennis Rackets 
offered in our recent advertisement. These Rackets com- 
prised the outfit of one of our largest and most responsible man- 
ufacturers of Tennis goods. They were offered to us at a price 
which is exceedingly attractive. Owing to our limited stock, 
this offer will probably not again be repeated. Subscribers 
should not, therefore, delay their order. Early orders will receive 
the first choice and value. Our present assortment comprises values 
ranging front $3.00 to $5.00 each. These Rackets are strung with 
a good quality of Oriental gut. The frame is selected white ash and 
the throat piece walnut, both highly polished. Supplied in weights 
ranging from twelve to fourteen and a half ounces, 


SPECIAL OFFER. One Tennis Racket given only 
to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
$1.20 extra, postage included. Price $2.50 each, post-paid. 


If Your Husband 


could but realize the rare delight of making ice cream with 
an Alaska Freezer, the manufacturer would be unable to fill 
his orders! There are freezers and freezers, but only one 
Alaska. The superiority of the Alaska is so evident that 
every order for a Freezer will be accompanied by a thirty- 
day trial offer. If at the end of this period the purchaser 
is not more than pleased, it may be returned to us at our 
expense, and the full amount paid for both the Freezer and 
transportation charges will be immediately refunded. 

We believe there are four paramount questions which 
govern the decision of a purchaser of an Ice Cream Freezer : 
1. Rapidity with which the mixture is frozen. 2. Delicious 
quality of frozen mixture. 3. Durability of the Freezer. 
4. Low price. All these advantages are combined in the 
Alaska Ice Cream Freezer. 








The four quart size given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and $1.00 extra. Price $2.50. Sent by 
express, charges in either case paid by receiver. Shipping weight 15 Ibs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 









































BEE BOOK FREE. 


Tells of pleasure in rearing bees and os money 
out of pewny It’s good reading. months y of 
Gleanin Bee Culture free. 4477 1s” ery 
Money back if: not eek oe The A 


ase.) | 
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ASTMAN o2iz: 


where to take your Business Course, 
write to Eastman, the “best business college 
in America.” It will save much time and 
many dollars to know what Eastman can do 
for you that the ordinary business school 
eannot. Secures positions for all graduates 
of Complete Commercial Course. Address, 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 930, Poughkeepsie, 'N.Y.,; 


or 119 W. 125th St., New w York, N.Y. N.Y. 


WORTH 
Cushion Sole Shoes 


combine style, comfort and 
durability. If your dealer 
hasn’t_ them, 
name and ask for booklet. 

THE CUMMINGS CO., Inc., 
W. — St., R + 




















OUTDOOR LIFE 


WILL NOT OFFSET THE ILL EFFECTS OF COFFEE 
WHEN ONE CANNOT DIGEST IT. 

A farmer says: 

“It was not from liquor or tobacco that for ten 
years or more I suffered from dyspepsia and 
stomach trouble, they were caused by the use of 
coffee until I got so bad I had to give up coffee 
entirely and almost give up eating. There were 
times when I could eat only boiled milk and bread 
and when I went to the field to work I had to take 
some bread and butter along to give me strength. 

“I doctored with doctors and took almost every- 
thing I could get for my stomachin the way of 
medicine but if I got any better it only lasted a 
little while until I was almost a walking skeleton. 

“One day I read an ad for Postum and told my 
wife I would try it, and as to the following facts I 
will make affidavit before any judge: 

“[ quit coffee entirely and used Postum in its 
place. I have regained my health entirely and 
can eat anything that is cooked to eat. I have 
increased in weight until now I weigh more than 
I ever did; I have not taken any medicine for my 
stomach since I began using Postum. Why, I 
believe Postum will almost digest an iran wedge. 

“My family would stick to coffee at first but 
they saw the effects it had on me and when they 
were feeling bad they began to use Postum, one 
at a time, until now we all use Postum.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ten days’ trial of Postum in place of coffee 
proves the truth, an easy and pleasant way. 
“There’s a reason.” 

Look in pkgs. for a copy of the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 
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JELL-0, the Dainty Dessert, 


May be served ina different way every day 


in the year. Each day it will surprise and 
delight you anew. An ideal hot weather 
dessert. Can be prepared in one minute 
and pleases all the family. 
Try the following recipe when you want 
something extra nice: 
Dissolve one pack- 


ie Delight age Orange Jell-O 
in one pint of boiling water. When cool 
add one orange and one banana slic sed 
in small piec . six English walnuts and 
two cho ~ got gs. When set, serve with § 
oe cream. 4 


end for new Illustrated Reciy 
Book showing many dainty deo 
serts in colors. 
JELL-O comes in si. a fla ors: Straw- 
berry, gaapter ry, Lemon, Orange, 
‘hocolate and Cherry. 
A l0c. package makes enough dessert for 
a large family. Jell-O is_also a perfect 
substitute for gelatine, can be prepared in- 
stantly, and does away entirely with soak- 
ing, sweetening and flavoring. Approved 
by_ Pure Food Commissioners. Received 
Highest Award, Gold_ Medals at 
St. Souls and Portland Expositions. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
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he Power of Gasoline.—In the tests 
New York and New Haven to determine how 
far 2 gallons of gasoline are capable of driving 
an automobile, 65 machines of many sizes and 
| types were used. The best performance was 
|by a 4cylinder machine of 12 horse-power, 
| which ran 87 miles. Another machine of the 
| same make and same pattern ran only 58 miles. 
| The Iron Age points out that a weight of 1,500 
| pounds was moved 87 miles on 2 pounds of 
gasoline, which means a ton-mile for half a 
cent. 





Ci) 


s Fishes see us.—It occurred to Prof. 
R. W. Wood recently to try to represent 


Mass. | by under-water photography the appearance of 
|the out-of-water world as viewed by the} 
The results are very curious, de- | 


eyes of fish. 
| pending on the refraction of light by water. 
For instance, with a box filled with water, 
having a photographic 
with 


pinhole covered 


ing out of the side of an 
aquarium is_ imitated. 





ment, Professor Wood | 
found that all three sides and the complete 
ceiling and floor of a room could be photo- 
graphed at one view. Placed at a point where 
three streets meet at a right angle, it gave a 
view looking down all three streets, including 
the ground up to the base of the tripod, and 
the sky from the horizon to the zenith. From 
a balloon such a camera would photograph the 
whole visible surface of the earth out to the 


oo on Railroads.—In Great Britain 
the system of working traffic on single lines 
of railway by means of electric train staffs, or 
tablets, has entirely superseded that of tele- 
graphic crossing messages. Under the new 
system staffs, or tablets, are kept at each of the | 
two stations constituting a block section of the 
line. They are locked in a cabinet automatically 
controlled by electrical connection from the 
opposite end of the block. A staff, or tablet, 
being taken out at one station to frank a train 
| through the block, a second one cannot be re- 
| moved from either station before the first has 
| been returned to the magazine at one end or the 
other of the block. Many devices have been 
employed to obviate the stopping of trains to 
make the exchanges. The latest is the ‘‘Whit- 
aker exchanger,’’ a combined receiver and 
deliverer of train tablets, arranged somewhat 





recently made over country roads between | 


plate at the back and a | 
glass at the front, the | 


situation of a fish look- | 


With such an arrange- | 


horizon on all sides. ® | 


| CUTICURA TREATMENT 
For Torturing, Disfiguring Humors 
of the Skin, Scalp, 
and Blood 
Consists of warm baths with Cuticura Soap to cleanse 
the skin, gentle applications of Cuticura Ointment to 


heal the skin, and mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills to cool and cleanse the blood, and put every func- 
tion in a state of healthy activity. A single treatment 
is often sufficient to afford instant relief, permit rest 
and sleep, and point to a speedy cure of eczemas, 
rashes, irritations, and inflammations of the skin and 
scalp, from infancy to age. [Adv. 


GOOD INCOMES, 


$15.00 TO $20.00 A WEEK. 
No trouble getting orders. Hand- 
some presents or coupons with 
every purchase of our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder. Charges paid. 
For full particulars about this ad. address, 
| THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
* K-31 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 








THE 
GREATAMERICGAN 
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Good Wages Paid to Tel- 
Demand 
egraph Operators. es00cis 
supply. Railroads send to us for oper 
ators, and furnish passes. We teach teleg- 
raphy. Tuition and expenses low. Many 
students earn their board. Write 
to-day for our 40-page booklet. It 
is FREE. Railroad wire in school, 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
Estab. 34 years. Janesville, Wis. 


'Glascock’s Racer Makes Boxe & 


Strengthens the spine, back and 
shoulders. eye every muscle 
in the bod e*physcn ce 
that relic wel tr 
makes weak lungs str 
Rosy cheeks irene hildren 
fr ym 2% to 15 years of 
Low wheels. Can't 


u = set. Ask your dealer. 









Recommended by 
physicians. 
A scientifically 
constructed 
“GEARED” 
hand-car. Beau 
| tifully finished 
in colors. 


y- 


te 








| Three Exercise Write for Catalogue 
Motions: Kac now. Patent applied for 
me. Semi-Row 
ing. Bowtag. Glascock Bros. 
asiest 
| running and Mig. Co., 
the only 
‘Hill-climb- a 
er’ made.’ ““No mashed @ Muncie,Ind 
fingers." Gears kncased. 7 





log DO NOT 


ree Bicycle cata- 


all’ models at lowest prices. 
BUY. a bicycle ora pair of 
tires until you learn 
our DO NO new offers. We -»_ & on oo 
roval without a cent deposit, 
reight, allow 10 Days Free ri aL 
| ma All our new and wonderful propositions with 
‘ 
catalogues and much wa/uadle ' eee 
sent you, FREE for the askin, 
WE ILL CONVINC E- you that we 
sell a cae bicycle for less money than any 
other house. Buy direct from the factory. If 
ou want to Make Money or Earn a 
Bicrele write for our Special Offer 
TIRE Ss. Coaster-Brakes, built-u wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write 
us a postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M 51, Chicago, Tl. 











on the principle of a flying mail-catcher, which 


/enables a train to run on through block after | 


| block without delay. 
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candinavia’s Mineral Wealth. — In| ff 


north Sweden, according to recent expert 
estimates, there are iron-ore deposits amounting | 
| to 1,200,000,000 tons. The greater part of this 
ore contains from 65 to 70 per cent. of iron. 
North Sweden also possesses other large deposits 
| of iron ore which contains so high a percentage 
of titanium that it cannot at present be worked 
toadvantage. Norway, in its northern districts, 
has ore deposits even exceeding those of Sweden 
in extent, but they contain, on the average, 
only from 30 to 40 per cent. of iron. 


. | 
Cay 





Novel Mountain Elevator.—The great 

**lift,’’? intended to carry aspiring tourists, 
who would eschew the combined joys and labors 
of the mountain-climber, to the top of the rugged 
Wetterhorn in Switzerland, is nearing comple- 
tion. It goes up by two stages, each about 
2,000 feet high. The passenger cages are lifted 
by a drum-wound rope and guided by two pairs 
of steel cables, each about an inch and three- 
quarters in diameter, and possessing a tensile 
strength of 330 tons, 10 times the estimated 
maximum load to be put upon them. The cars 
are attached to these cables in such a manner 
as to avert a fall in case of the breaking of one 
of the lifting ropes. The cars, weighing 5% 
tons, and carrying 20 passengers apiece, are 
lifted vertically, at a speed of about 5 feet a} 
second. 





& | 


enamine Seating Buildings.—The | 
terrible experience of San Francisco has | 
served to awaken an 
problem of ‘‘ earthquake - resisting, fireproof | 
building-construction.’? Experts point out that 
although timber buildings may resist earthquake | 
shocks, they are mere tinder for a subsequent 
conflagration. Fireproofed steelwork and reén- 
foreed concrete proved their excellence at San 
Francisco. A question now under discussion is 
whether the proper construction for the future 
should be rigid monolithic structures of reén- 
forced concrete, depending for safety on their 
massive strength and rigidity, or flexible steel 
framework clothed with a light mantle of con- 
crete especially designed to resist rupture, and 
if ruptured, to cling to the supporting frame. 
Both plans are strongly advocated. 


intense interest in the | 
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LEARN TO DRAW. 


You can master free-hand drawing in from five to 
ten lessons by mail. Our course is indorsed by over 
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The Touch Which 
Brightens All 


As the ripple to the water, the sparkle to the diamond, 
the blush to the rose, the smile to the face, so are 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


to the taste. 


Delicious dessert confections which lighten 


the banquet, enliven the luncheon, brighten the tea, and 
touch the daily meal with joyous zest. 


In ten and twenty-five cent tins. 


FESTINO—Another confection which conceals, in the guise 
of an almond, as entrancing a morsel as ever tickled the palate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COM PANY 








RESERVE THE COLORS 

and Freshness of Dainty and 
| Delicate Summer Garments by 
regular use of 


maclatints 


HINK OF THE DAMAGE 

Bar Soap and Washboard do in 
a single wash==then remember that 
PEARLINE cleanses through | 
SOAKING and Perfect RINSING 
=—WITHOUT RUBBING. 


Rearline saves colors and fabrics 
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THE BABY’S THREE NEEDS. 


hen it is considered that the 

whole after-life of a human 
being can be tempered for good or 
ill by the management of the first 
year of existence, it seems impos- 
sible to repeat too often the few 
fundamental rules that should govern all those 
who have the care of infants. 

One might sum up the needs of babies in three 
words—fresh air, regularity, quiet. Babies are 
but little animals, it is true; but after all they are 
little animals with a great deal to do for them- | 
selves, and they should receive all the assistance 
possible from those in charge of them, to enable 
them to perform this work properly. 

In the first year of life great changes are going 
on in the body, and the baby needs all the help 
possible to meet the demands made upon its tiny 
system in the way of tissue formation. A baby 
cannot speak up and tell us that its meals do not 
seem to set well, or that a dissipated evening gives 
it a disturbed night, so there is nothing for parents 
to do but to watch carefully for all the small but 
unmistakable signs that things are not going well. 





Fresh air comes first in the list of requirements, | 


because it is probable that very few babies indeed 
get all of it that they are entitled to. It has been 
noted by a wise physician that babies with pneu- 
monia do best if they are kept in the open air as 
far as possible, and he even tells of nurses clad in 
fur-lined gloves and coats because the sick-room 
is kept socold. But the sick child who would die 
in a warm, close room recovers under these con- 
ditions. 

As to well babies, never mind what month they 
are born in, wrap them up warmly, shield them 
from direct draft, but let them breathe outside air 
day and night. If the weather is really too terrible 
to face, then wrap them up in a south room and 
open all the windows. 

Whatever the baby’s diet may be, natural or 
artificial, it should be administered with unwaver- 
ing regularity. The tiniest specimen of humanity 
is an inearnation of artful cunning where its 
appetite is concerned, and if it finds that bawling 
results in feeding, it will bawl, and small blame to 
it. But the enviable child is the one whose mother 
is not disturbed by this fact, and who rigidly 
adheres to times and seasons. 


Babies should never be excited by too much | 


play, and especially is this true of the evening 
hours. There is nothing more entrancing than a 
gasping, gurgling, hysterical baby; but it is a 
cruel entertainment, for which the frail, tiny 
nervous system must pay the price. 


* 


CHINESE STUDENTS. 

_ the year 1870 the Chinese government sent 

some sixty or seventy boys and young men of 
high rank tothe United States at the instance and 
under the guardianship of Yung Wing, a graduate 
of Yale of the class of 1854. 
educate these boys in American high schools and 
universities, and to give them such an acquaint- 
ance with 
might render them able to instruct 
countrymen on their return to China. 

The party was divided into groups and distrib- 
uted among the various educational centers. Some 
of them were sent to Yale. They were, generally 
speaking, of high intellect, and attained excellent 
rank both in scholarship and socially; but they 
never quite got rid of their national tendency to 
take things literally, and they were tenacious of 
certain ideas of etiquette to an extent which they 
never wholly overcame. 

One of these Chinese freshmen was invited to 
call at the house of an eminent Yale professor of 
science whose reputation was world-wide, and he 
promptly availed himself of the privilege. After 
remaining for a reasonable length of time, he rose 
to take his leave. One of the professor’s daughters 
expressed her pleasure at having seen him, and 
asked him to call again. This he promptly did in 
about ten minutes, having apparently taken a 
walk round the block. 


their own 


On another occasion the same Chinese student | 


was invited to the same house to an evening enter- 
tainment. 
at the door and to go up-stairs to the dressing- 
room, Dut did not appear in the drawing-room. 
She requested one of her student friends to go to 
the dressing-room and bring the Chinaman down. 

The student found him in the dressing - room 
calmly smoking, and asked him why he did not go 
down-stairs, to which he replied that he could not 
do so because all the men and women were talking | 


The purpose was to | 


American institutions and customs as | 


He was seen by the hostess to come in | 
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| at onee, and that, being contrary to his ideas of | 
| etiquette, would make him so uncomfortable that | 
| he would prefer not to take part in it. He re- 
mained in the dressing-room during the whole 
evening, smoking and talking with such of the 
men as dropped in there, and partaking of refresh- 


below stairs he would not go. 


ments which were sent to him; but to the babel | 
|* 


One of the C hines se students was coxswain of the | 


university crew, and one of the best men at the 
tiller-ropes who ever sat ina boat. He had excel- | 
lent controi of the men, and up to the time of the 
race itself did not exhibit any of his national pecu- 
liarities; but in the excitement of the race itself 
he would at critical times give up the use of 
English, which he spoke perfectly, and shout and 
jabber at his crew in Chinese in a manner which 
would so provoke them to laughter as almost to 
throw them out of form. He was very small, 
weighing only eighty or ninety pounds, and the 
giant captain of the crew used to carry him 
through the excursion train on the return to New 
Haven, after a victory, upon his right arm, rustling 
in his many-colored silks and with his “pigtail’’ 
hanging down his back. 


*® © 


TOO BRISK. 


| he pair of shoes which Mrs. Compton exhibited 
for her husband’s inspection seemed eminently 
satisfactory both in style and fit, but as she with- 
drew the feet which the shoes were adorning, her 
| face wore a discontented expression. 


“Yes, they look well enough,” she admitted, in 
| response to Mr. Compton’ s praise of her new foot- 
| gear, “but I can’t say I like the shop, Henry, even 
| if the man who owns it is a personal friend of 

yours. I don’t like the way he does business; 
everything is so hurried.” 
FE ng echoed Mr. Compton, looking blank. 

“Yes. 
great decision, “hurried. I was to meet Marian 
at twelve o’clock at the Women’s Union for lunch- 
eon, and I started from home at half-past ten, to 
allow time for getting my shoes, just as *ve always 
done at Pinchem’s. nd that man just looked at 
my old shoes and then ‘at my feet, and brought me 
a pair of each style they had, because I told him I 
| hadn’t quite decided on the’ kind, all at the same 
time, and every pair fitted me. 

“Tcouldn’t find a bit of fault with any of them, 
and after I’d tried them all on twice, and stamped 
my feet in them, and tried one of two kinds on 
each foot at the same time »—you know perfectly 
what I mean, Henry, so don’t look so stupid,— 
there was no excuse for my not deciding. 

“And there I was left with nearly an hour on 
my hands, and no place to go, specially; and I 
had to wait for Marian all that time, instead of its 
being the other way, as I expected it would be. 

“ a are pretty shoes,” and Mrs. Compton 
again viewed er feet with the purpose of extract- 
ing consolation from the sight of them, “but I 
ean’t think Mr. Knapp will ever make a success 
of his ladies’ department. He’s a bachelor, isn’t 





A FAIR ARRANGEMENT. 


0 subject could be mentioned on which Uncle 
Erastus had not something to say, and in 
many matters he had a large experience. 


“No, sah, I don’ approve ob duels,” he said to 
one of the summer residents who delighted in in 
hearing him talk. “Oh, yas, sah, I’s fought a duel 
once. as, sah, wid a trifling aller man, about a 
gal. Yas, sah, ‘we war bound to marry ‘de same 
one. 

“We fought dat duel out in de road, sah, in a 
lonely spot, an’ we didn’t exper’ence no shots on 
de pusson, either ob us, but we brought down a 
fine cow, sah, dat was watching de affair from a 
medder ovah de fence. 

“So ’Gustus he paid fo’ de cow, sah, an’ he done 
tuk de gal, an’ I’s stayed single an’ kep’ cl’ar ob 
duels de rest ob my life.” 


® 


NO FURTHER HURRY. 


he summer resident of Bushby had been away 
at the seashore for a fortnight, and had much 

to talk over with the postmaster on her return. 
“Tt doesn’t seem to me as if the new library 


building had i Pevaroased as fast while I’ve been 
away as it did in the two weeks before I went,” 





discussed. 
“Well, no, 

said the postmaster. 

right at it till they 


*tain’t natural to s cpene it would,” 
“You see, they had to keep 
ot the walls high enough so 


took restings. When they got her up that far 
there’s no special need to hurry any more, so long 
as they get her covered in before snow flies.” 





A RICH MAN. 
tandards of prosperity vary in different parts of 
the country, but that of Captain Jack is purely 
local—to himself. The old man came out of his 
cottage door one morning and discovered some 
ne’er-do-well neighbors digging clams in the flat 
in front of his shore. 

“Dear me, boys,” he quavered, in a weak, old | 
voice, “don’ t digm\ clams! There’s Abel Wyman, 
over there across the cove, he has ham for break- 
fast eve ry ae = 5 the year. Go over there 
and dig his clams, boys.” 


*® © 
LACK OF SPACE. 


early age. Bobby, visiting his grandmother, 


“Not so very,” he said, sadly. “You see, grand- 
mother kept telling me to éat all the dinner I 
wanted, and I couldn’t!” 





* © 


MADE HIMSELF RECLINE. 


be men were arrested in New York, 

writer in the Sun, 

| man. The man who was shot at, an Italian, was 

| asked by the court to tell what happened. 

| “At the report of the oe, fired at me point- 

blank, *he ee, “T lowered myself.” 
“That would be a good plan for an army to 

follow,” commented the judge. 


she said, after various other matters had been | 


they’d Loe some shade to sit under when they | 


suffered one of them. | 

“Did you_have a good time?” asked Bobby’s 
mother. The small son hesitated before he 
answered. 








* and his wife shook her pretty head with | 





here are some trials which: beset one at an | 





says a| 
for shooting at another | 


When Sleep Fails Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just before 
retiring brings refreshing sleep. (Adv. 





_N oCcOoO L IC or 
Nipple he Collapsing. 

y Ch . At drug- 
gists 25c.; or from us, 
pest. pais 35c. Safe delive 
Gotham Co., 82 Warren St. , New York. 


MAP OF THE WORLD 


25 Ct A beautiful map, valuable for reference, 
Ss. printed on heavy paper, 42 x & inches, 
mounted on rollers, edges bound in cloth, showing our 
new island possessions, the Trans- -Siberian Railway, 
Pacific Ocean Cabies, railway lines and other features 
of Japan, China, Manchuria, Korea & the Far East. Sent 
on rec’ pt of 25c.in stps.by W. B. Kniskern, hicago, Ill. 
HICAGO & NORTH- WESTERN RY. 








3rd—“And then the lover with 
his ballad.” 


Makes a delightful food-drink, nourish- 
ing and refreshing the tired body and 
wearied brain. More nutritious and satis- 
fying than other fountain drinks. ‘A light 
luncheon for everyone, old or young. 
More invigorating than tea, coffee or cocoa 
for the table. 

Pure, rich milk and the otunet of choice 
mal grains in powder form. Prepared 
by simply stirring in water. A nourishing, 
easily assimilated food in impaired diges- 
tion, satisfying without giving any dis- 
tressed feeling. A glassful hot upon 
retiring brings refreshing sleep. 

In Lunch Tablet form also, with chocolate. 
A delightful confection, far healthier than 
candy. At all gi A sample, vest 
pocket lunch case, eet tet giving 
valuable recipes, sent free if mentioned 














ASK FOR HORLICK’S; 


others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


England. 























Shirt-Waist Sale 


“| 


You can pay a great deal more than 
the prices we ask and get shirt-waists 
not half so good as those we offer. 


Our styles have been selected from the prettiest and 


| most fashionable that New York artists have designed 





‘Can You Draw This? , 





for the Summer season. 
The Waists are made 
of Batistes, Lawns and 
Nets, beautifully em- 
broidered and trimmed. 
Sizes, 32 to 44 Bust 
leasure. 


No. 183-J. 


The lavish use of lace 
in this charming Waist 
which is reproduced 
here in white Batiste, 
suggests it at once for 
elaborate occasions. The 
front is decorated with 
hemstite h_fin- 
ish, a 
Bolero, and an insert of 
embroidery adds to the 
effect. Baby tucks are 
adopted on the shoul- 
ders, and wide tucks or- 
nament the back, where 
the closing is concealed. 
The collar and graceful 
elbow sleevesaretucked 
and edged with lace. 
Regular value, $2.25. 
Spepial price, *1.50. 

Postage 15 cents. 
Be Sure to Mention 
Style and Size 
desired. 

Remit by post-office or express money-order, bank 
draft, or registered letter. © not send stamps. 

If you are not satisfied you may return the 
Wy aist and we w refuna your money. 

fe have other styles ranging in price from_ $1.00 
- $5.00, illustrated in our new Summer Shirt- 
Waist Supplement—sent free on request 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York City. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 


No.183-J. 






Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent. 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


























OUR NEW PEN No. 21. 


Ball shaped points for free-hand writing, will avoid scratching and spurting. 
write smoother, last longer than other steel pens. 
Twelve Samples sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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DOME POINTED. 
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The Road of 
a Thousand Wonders 


Picture between two covers all the marvels of the world, and the most 
fascinating chapter of the book will be that which represents THE COAST 
LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE of the SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY, 
extending from Los Angeles, California, to Portland, Oregon—a veritable 
moving picture thirteen hundred miles long. 


Along the COAST LINE AND SHASTA ROUTE are the places and 
scenes that have made California and Oregon famous in all climes; the 
resorts that have for their attraction Nature’s 


most lavish gifts. 


; Here are the cooling forests of giant trees, so old that history reckons 


not their time; 








the majestic mountains capped with eternal snows to 
invite the summer traveller who seeks health and recreation. 


Here are the ancient Missions, so cool and restful that you want to 
linger on and on, delving in their long-forgotten lore. 


Here are the shadowed valleys filled with flowers of perennial 
bloom, the like of which no other land affords—and last, 
Pacific, that fans you with her refreshing breath as you speed safely 
along the lace-fringed beach, or bathe in her invigorating waters. 


the blue 


The Road of a Thousand Wonders calls aloud to those who seek the 
one summer vacation of a lifetime. 
You must traverse it to revel in its glories, and now is the time. 


It cannot be described or imagined. 


For particulars regarding resorts, rates and trains, address Chas. S. 
Fee, Passenger Traffic Manager, Room O, Southern Pacific Company, 
Union Ferry Depot, San Francisco, California. 
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How the Japanese Used to Tell Time 
BY UME TSUDA 
J ms progress, not only in her army and |this method exact time could be really kept, 


navy, but in her knowledge of science | but it was so difficult that it was known only | ; 


and commerce and Western arts, dates | to the learned men who kept the almanac and 
from the opening of the country to the world, | studied astrology and astronomy. 
the revolution which restored the Emperor to | way was the common one for ordinary people. 
his power, and the establishment of the present | 
government, all of which has taken place within | ° 
pe Ke AN INSIDIOUS. GROWTH | 

Now the gun booms out the noon hour in ; 

Tokyo from the Imperial Observatory, and | octor Doremus, who has lately died, was 
every one takes out his watch to look at the | the physician of the Egyptian obelisk in 
time. Even the students have watches, many | Central Park, and it was through his prescrip- 


of them of American make, and clocks are tion that the coating of paraffin was given the 3% 
When the great shaft ne I 


found in all the villages, even way up in moun- | famous needle. 

tain districts. | first brought over fears were entertained of its | 
Yet less than forty years ago time was told | ability to stand the rigors of the New York 

in a very curious way. ) 

thing like a watch, and the clocks they had | seemed so fresh that no uneasiness was felt. 

were very odd ones. | In less than five years the park commissioners 
Nor was time divided up into twelve hours | were in trouble over the sick obelisk. Its rapid 

and these into minutes. The length of the disintegration surprised all. The word went 


hour chan * . out that the shaft was decomposing. 
etn a io the time, according to the Then came the scientists with their micro- 
s SO} ‘ ° 


scopes and chemicals and tiny hammers. They 


The rising and the setting of the sun were chipped and analyzed and discussed, and made ce 


the two fixed points of time, and the periods | public their diagnosis. The stone was not 

from one to the other were divided into six decomposing at all; the change in it was not 
- 3 chemical. 

hours of time, so an hour in the winter day 

was short, just as it was correspondingly long | tra’s Needle’’ lay under the warm sun and in 

in summer; but the short winter hours of the | the dry air, a tiny vegetable growth, unknown 


day were made up by the long hours of the gg agpern Aged pap As Bh ag hg 


night. One could work at an hour’s job on | [Three thousand years passed, and the little | § 


winter days and cheat time out of thirty minutes green plant did no harm. 

or more, but it had to be made up in the a ns ¢ a 1 is a a. 
; wee sil ent from that of Egypt. 1en the obelisk 
summer, for “ ao gee was about our pennants was safely reared in the ‘park, the hitherto 
two hours and a half. Only in September and | innocent growth began to take a new life and 


in March did the hours get even with them-/| vigor. The moisture of the air fed it into 


selves, and the sun rose as it should at six and | action, and it swelled and increased until it || 


loosened large pieces of stone. The five years 


set at six, and each Japanese hour was two of ‘ , 
of American life had done more for that vege- 


the present hours. 

This is the way it was counted: 

12 a. m. was called the 9th hour of the morn- 
ing; 2 a.m. was called the 8th hour; 4 a. m. 

bet pe fer: scale on the surface of the stone. 
— called the 7th hour; 6 a. m. —_ called the thus obtained amounted to nearly eight hundred 
6th hour; 8 a.m. was called the 5th hour; 10 | pounds, and the pieces measured from tiny bits 
a.m. was called the 4th hour; 12 p.m. was | to scales a foot long and nearly two inches in 
called the 9th hour of the afternoon. | thickness. 

And so on again, beginning again at the ninth | powers of which all the sunshine and ‘heat 
hour, and going down to the fourth hour. | of Africa could not bring into full play. 
Sunset and sunrise were always the sixth hour. 

Now notice how odd it seems to have the ® © 


sunshine. 
The workmen who applied the paraffin care- 


hours run backward—just as they say every- | | ay 


ELIZA’S ‘“‘WATERLOO.”’ 


he courage of mankind cannot be measured 
by any common standard. The well-bal- 
anced, sensible woman will scream at the 
of the hours showed that the hours of the day | harmless mouse, while the hero of a dozen 
were getting fewer, and we should be more | battle-fields pales at the sight of the vaccination 
likely to use what remained in a better way. | lancet. Mrs. Custer, in ‘‘ Tenting on the | 


thing is done opposite in Japan. | 

I asked an old gentleman why the hours | 
went from nine backward, instead of from some | 
number onward, and he said that the lessening 





I also asked him why there was no first, second | Plains,’’ tells of the situation which proved too a 
and third hour, and the answer was that the} much for her colored servant’s strength of | 


time was always made known to the people by mind. 
the striking of bells. ‘To strike one or two might 
not be heard or noticed, so they used only the Custer’s service during the war. As she her- 
higher number from four to nine. self expressed it, ‘‘I jined the ginnel in ’63.’’ 


Of course there were no clocks which would | Her camp life was full of adventure. She saw 
numerous e' 


summer, and acting vice versa in winter. Such | struggle was over. 
wonderful clocks could not be made, and 
common people only listened for the bells which them free me. I helped free myself.’’ 
rang out in the castle grounds of the noblemen, Eliza often cooked under full fire. 
where were clustered the homes of the retainers, | bursting near her would only cause her to turn | 
or in the big city of Yedo (now Tokyo); and | her head in anger at being disturbed. Growling 


**but I stuck it out. didn’t set down and let 


about having to move, she would seize her |f 


in the country there were fixed places where kettle and frying-pan and march farther away, 
the timekeepers rang out the hour so that it make a new fire and begin cooking again. 
was heard throughout all the streets. These | _‘‘How mad those bustin’ shells do make me!’’ 


, segs r clonks _ she was wont to remark. 
— > possessed the only clocks that ex ‘aikae tee ele dies tame @ Geveied edalner 
Bay | of the Custers. At one time they took her to 
In a shallow box, full of ashes, was packed | New York. She regarded the elevated railway 
in long and narrow coils a substance called | with great amazement. _ ie 
makko, which looks quite like fine sawdust,| | ““I never did believe it could be so high!” 
and is made from cedar-wood and the dried she exclaimed. 


leaves of a plant. It burns with a fine fra-| knew no bounds. By the time she reached the 


grance like incense. This powder-like substance | celebrated curve she was panic-stricken. The ei 
has the quality of burning very slowly and ———— old woman clung to Mrs. Custer | ps5 


evenly. If lighted at one end of the long coil, | @4 whimpered like a baby. a “can't 


it would slowly burn all day like a fuse, and | we get down anyways? Mis’ Libbie, I seen 
would always take the same length of time to|’nough. Oh, let’s go home, Mis’ Libbie!’’ 
burn a certain length. 
The timekeeper had a measure which told Ms 7 
him how long the day must be at each season, | oe Row Seah See. 
and the length of the coil, and he would divide & © 
the whole length of makko into six divisions 
for the six hours from sunrise to sunset. A 
different length was used for the night hours. 
Although the sun changes each day, the 
measure was not changed daily, but only once 
in fifteen days, which was quite near enough to 
keep up with the real sunset and sunrise time 
for ordinary purposes. . , : wublic school asked her pupils 
In some places water elacks were used, formed, 4, teacher, In a public school asked er pul 
by the dripping of drops of water into a vessel. | pe when they grew up. The pupils went dili- 
When the water got to a certain height it marked | gently to work with tablets and pencils, drawing 
the hour; but, as in the case of the fire clock, pictures of policemen and sailors and_nurse- 





SHE KNEW HER MIND. 





grown-ups are generally somewhat less candid 


Columbia J/erald tells. 





the measure for summer and winter and for | little girl, who sat quietly holding pencil in hand 
day and night differed. | and looking down at her tablet. 

There was, however, another way to tell | The teacher, observing her attitude, said: 
time, in which time was divided up from noon| _“‘Don’t you know what you want to be when | 
till midnight into one hundred equal parts, ven oe 
each part being about seven of our minutes, ing up. ‘‘I know I want to be married, but 1 | 
and these again subdivided into ten. And by | don’t know how to draw it.’’ 










rat 
The other | 32 


No one owned any- | Climate. On examination, however, the stone | > 


But hundreds of years-ago, when ‘‘Cleopa- 3 


1906 Eyelet Embroidery 
Stamping Outfit. 


HE good women of America are quick to discern a bargain. 
The Offer of our 1906 Eyelet Embroidery Stamping 
Outfit in The Companion of recent date met with an instan- 
taneous and large response. This Offer not only contained mate- 
rial of a high order and value, but also embroidery designs of the 
latest style. Eyelet Embroidery will be in vogue throughout the 


present year.. The style is quiet and chaste, yet very effective. 
It is adapted to every variety of work, including both wearing 
apparel and material for the adornment of the home. 
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tation than all the many centuries of Egyptian | 


fully picked off, with small tools, all the loose | ||) 
The refuse | & 


The whole mischief was done, the : 
| stone was rent, by a microscopical growth, the | | 


Eliza was a refugee who entered General | | 


; i : : ements, and once was captured | fi 
regulate themselves in this way, lengthening the jy the enemy, from whom she made an exciting | 3% 


day hour and shortening the night ones in escape. She faithfully served as cook until the | | 


“'There’s many niggers that cut,’’ she said, | me 


A shell | 7% 


When she was taken to ride upon it her terror : 


Eliza, scorner of shot and shell, was beside aH 
herself with fear in the relatively safe keeping | fF 


ittle girls and big girls are never really far a 
apart in their hopes and dreams, but the | p% 
than a little girl of whom a writer in the | 3% 


to || < 


| maids and fine ladies. They all did so but one | 





es, I know,’’ said the little woman, look- ay 





buys 

If the Patterns, Embroidery Floss and Stamping Material @ 
were purchased separately the full Outfit would cost not less than iy 
$3.00. It is a thoroughly up-to-date and practical Stamping Out- &% 
fit, and in every instance we guarantee satisfaction. The Outfit U 
complete contains the following materials: 12 full Skeins Peri ™ 
Lusta White Embroidery Floss, | Box Modern Stamping Material ee 
and Directions, | Art of Eyelet Embroidery, illustrated, | Stiletto, 7; 
1 Lessons in Simple Stitches for Embroidery. This Floss is ee 
white, of a quality not excelled by any other brand. It is used ay 


by most of our leading embroiderers. The Stamping Patterns, 
which are perforated on fine quality bond paper, are ali of the 
latest Eyelet Embroidery Designs. These designs are full size, 
and as follows: | Corset Cover, which may also be used as a 
Chemise; | Collar and Cuff Set; | Chemisette Set; | Shirt Waist 
Design; | Belt; 1 Set 2-inch Initials; | Tie End; | Scallop Edge, 
1% inches wide; | Scallop Edge, 2 inches wide; | Wreath for 
Initial; | Bow Knot; | End for Sideboard Scarf; | Round Doily, 
10'4 inches in diameter; | Doily for Tumblers; | Round Center- 
piece, 18 inches if diameter; | Hat Design; | Pillow Top. 
THE OFFER, Tho Sompiete Outtit 20 described above 
for one new subscription and 10 cents extra, postage and 
packing included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 








French Compound | 
} Microscope. 





5 er Microscope is designed for the examination of minute 
objects. The instrument is brass, 6 inches high, finely 
finished and lacquered, and has an eyepiece in a sliding tube 44 
inches long, and a condensing mirror. Enclosed in a polished 
mahogany box and furnished with | Prepared Object, 2 Glass 
Slips and | pair of Brass Forceps. 
FONE QPPUR. Si oe So Grmetes steyter 
extra, postage Included. Price $2.65, post-paid. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY ::: BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















You may be interested to know 
about the 


Slater Trust 
Company of Pawtucket 


Its condition reported to State Auditor 
at close of business June 30, 1906, was 


as follows: 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Stocks, $2,528,093.10 
Discounts . + 2,268,036.07 

Mortgages and Real 
Estate - 1,012,506.60 
Demand Loans 1,455,719.94 
Cash 670,345-29 
$7,934,701.00 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital . $500,000.00 
Surplus 500,000.00 
Profits . 278,757-55 
Deposits - 6,655,943-45 
$7,934,701.00 


Paid its depositors $183,185.94 in in- 
terest last year. 


For further information watch our 
ads, phone or write 


SLATER TRUST COMPANY, 
Est. 1855. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





























HOUSE 
WARMING 
HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR 
HOT WATER 












Especially adapted for 
our NewEngland Yomes 












15 YEARS 
—— MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
4) Easily Put Into Old Houses. 


ASK FOR CATALOG OF 


SMITH & THAYER CO. 


‘BOX 3152-- BOSTON-MASS 4} 


ENTS 


Toothache 
Cum 


not only stops tooth- 
ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
and prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum, Yellow Label. 
At all druggists’ 15 cents, or by mail. 
]} Dent's Corn Gum cures corns and bunions 





Ste; 











m A Swell Affair. 











, 15 cents. | 
iL C. S. Dent & Co., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 
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SAFE TO BUY 


AT ANY TIME. 


We pack only the highest 
grade beef—carefully inspected 
under our own supervision be- 
fore and after “curing.” Each 
slice selected — the responsibility 
of condition and contents fixed 
by our code mark in each jar. 

Dried to a delicious flavor, 
immediately sliced and packed 
in air-tight glass jars — 





comes to you with all the 
strength, juices and its delicate 
flavor retained. 


Doesn’t Show Through the Glass, 
But—Tells in the Eating. 


Try it once and specify “Acme” 
to your dealer. 
Send for our booklet of Receipts—Free. 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, . 
Boston. New York. 


BEEF 




















Make Your Own 


Ice Cream 


WITH 


JUNKET 


TABLETS. 


REQUIRES no eggs, corn-starch- 
or gelatine, and only one part 


cream and three 


cream at half the usual cost. 


A charming little booklet contain- 
ing many recipes, among them one 
for Junket Ice Cream with straw- 
berries, by Janet McKenzie Hill, the 
famous lecturer and editor of 7he 
Boston Cooking School Magazine, 
comes free with every package, 
by all grocers or mailed post-paid 


for ten cents. 


Bo: 


parts pure milk. 
The Junket process makes an exqui- 
sitely delicious, smooth, velvety ice 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
x 3088. Little Falls, 
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and has four times the stre: 
sq. hard pine bul 

Used byt 
e world over. Inval- 









This Label. 202. 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., 148 Essex Ave, 











FROM THE FAMOUS a 
Taylor’s 
at 
Store. 


Here’s a Hat that 
post-paid, can’t be beaten for 
comfort and conve- 
nience. Rollit, crush 
s it, dent it. Always 
ready for a journey 
orthe piazza. Made of fine quality 
fur felt, colors black, fawn and 
steel. The same style Hat made 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 
light brown, price, post-paid, 50c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Send size wanted to 





Price, 








TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. 


mit by Postal or Express Money-Order, 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES OF 


HANDIFOLD 


ToiLcet Paper 


The 
Best 
Toilet 
Paper 
in the 
World 
ina 
Neat, 
Clean, 
Handy 
Package. 














A fine, soft, sanitary paper, always pro- 
tected from dirt, dust and germs. Serves 
from the original package—one sheet at 
atime. No litter, no waste. 

Eight packages of Handifold will supply 
a large family one year. Kach package 
comes in a ee handy and dust- 

roof box, with convenient hanger, ready 
or instant use anywhere. 

If dealer doesn’t carry“ Handifold” Toilet Paper 
write us to-day for free samples and prices. 
THE HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
116 Bedford St., Boston. 




















SOsdsSA AAAS 


‘RUGS 


MADE FROM 
OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 


We make no charge for cleaning 
and pay express charges one way. 


SALEM CARPET CLEANING CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 
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Booklet Free. 
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“JUNIOR LEAGUE” 
BASEBALL SUIT. 


The complete Suit, consisting of Shirt, Pants, Cap, Belt and a 4-inch 
Initial, given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 40 cents extra, postage included. 


Price $1.25, post-paid. 


HIS Suit is made of gray 

flannel, well finished. It is 
cut on the same pattern and 
follows closely the style of 
uniform now worn by the 
members of the National and 
American Leagues. The Pants 
are not padded. Sizes range 
from 8 to 16 years. When 
ordering be sure to give the size 
as well as the Initial desired. 





Price $1.00, post-paid. 


ready for use. 
way Indians. 
squaws. 
ash, thoroughly seasoned. 





COWBOY LARIAT and INDIAN 
BOW AND ARROW. 


The Lariat and Bow and Arrow given only to Companion sub- 
scribers for one new subscription and 10 cts. extra, postage included. 


Tam articles were fully described in The Companion of May 17th. 
The Lariat is about twenty-five feet long, and has a spliced loop, 
The Bow and Arrow are made for us by the Chippe- 
The ornamentation, which is colored, is done by the 
The Bow, three feet seven inches long, is of selected split 
It is a genuine Indian Bow and Arrow. 
The demand has already been large. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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mer recreations. 


paid by receiver. 





C= life is considered by many one of the most delightful of sum- 

We offer for this purpose two styles of tents. 
These are made of a good quality of white tent drilling. The prices 
quoted include the poles and pins complete. 


Sent by express, charges 





























WALL TENT. 
Length and Breadth. Height of Tent. Height of Wall. Price of Tent. Price of Fly. 
6 x 6 6 feet. 3 feet. 8 4.50 8 1.75 
7. = 2 7 a - = 6.00 2.50 
2 2 7 3% ee 7.00 3.25 
O% x 9% 94 = 10.50 4.00 
10 x12 9% . = 12.25 5.25 
12 x15 cc 4* 15.00 6.50 
14 x17 — = - © 18.50 8.75 
14 x 20 — “ » > 24.00 10.50 
“A” TENT. 
Size, 6x 6 feet Price, $3.75 | Size, 7x9 feet . . Price, $8 6.00 
. a 435 5.00 ~~ Sent5 ™ e . ~ 10.25 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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